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ae | ANO ——— 


-oOontm YS 


RECITALS OF MODERN MUSIC 


(Foremost American Pianist) W RITES— 


If it “‘takes great audiences to make great poets’ . . . 
it certainly takes a great piano to make great music 
that piano ts "THE STEINERT! 


The STEINERT PIANO, endorsed by leading artists. used in 
our foremost music schools and colleges, gains constantly in 
favour with the discriminating musical public. 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
STEINERT HALL BOSTON 


OLD STYLE OF GARDEN 


UTTER at the edge, 
stubblebearded, minus wives, 
with bitten fingernails hidden in 


none too solid armpits, mutter at the edge 
of garden (as scallopped clouds 

mutter in sky of kid) 

and rare shrubs, rosettes of wafers 

or pods, on a stem. 


Unlike and like an angel (neutral 
hips in cone of waxed calico, 
it spills from a teapot 
quicksilver fluid) the girl 

soft as the inside 

of a grape, volutes uncut, 
evolved, and mingled tints, 
skin so fragile 

ruined by the bend and motion 
in the armpit, revolving 

upon heels like balls of yellow 
stone, to be known 


portion by portion, by the (probably) god 
whose mouth, darkened, a carved 
dead rose, by a fur of never cut 


beard, murmurs “impeccable phallos 

if a child were put in her arm 

to make hip and shoulder alike 

in width’’, stoops to taste, as if fruit... . 


And Mr W. enters in, 

toeing in (nature’s way) hat in hand— 
fled from the hosts of holes of mines 
hairy with split steel, from axes 

of hired Moroccans which cut 

swiftly enough that no blood 

dirties the blade, cleft 

fat shuddering and settling, 

caught upon many liverlike 

dead tongues a spinous light, 

the always washed and befouled West 
breaking into points dipped 

in pus and blood—escape 


sweet escape undeniable escape faintness of escape. . . . 


But he halts there, all his life sucked up 
in his brown eyes of a timid dog 

and almost letting go tears 

which would be great and cloudy 

as balls of poorly blown glass, 

paralysed at the stir of what when it stirs 
is still and sober, like the cropping 

by wild animals of their unbleeding grass; 
and though he crouches in fear 

of whirlwind in his tired instincts 

whose elephant trunk swings and gnaws 
at the place where his flat feet 

are unalterably fixed, 
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in garden also unaltered 
on pool water like wood 
of a treetrunk cut by a saw 
in the sets of rings 
swans sit under their tubular necks; 
and over male and female, perfume 
stands exact and slim, two stone wings. 


GLENWAY WESCOTT 
1923 


LA VIRGINITE AVANTAGUSE ET 
LA RECOMPENSE DU MONSIEUR 


la valise s’ouvre—les inutilités de l’an dernier—les derniéres 
jeunesses—sur les strapontins des cages—le printemps sans Age 
revient sur le marche se regardant dans la bouche avec les mémes 
dents le méme glace en initiales pleines. . 

Soudain les deux messieurs s’arrétérent—I’un en face de 
l’autre — l’autre en profil du. premier — regards gras. 

Chevelure en circuit fermé de vierge — globule de nerf timide 
— le bonheur des enfermés. Et dans les cours de pensionnat ce 
qui nous reste a savoir. | 

Les deux messieurs portaient la barbe pavoisée. 

Dans la serrure des dents préts 4a mordre. La mort dans la 
poche — la clef dans la poche — la clef avait un oeil vivant et 
agile — Monsieur Aa commenga a soupconner le il venait 
d’achever son — quelle lourde intoxication en bouteille de nous. 

Les deux messieurs échangerent des paroles aigres sur 
Vhumanité et ses hypothéses. Le grillage autour de leur langage 
était étroit — l’amertume pauvre. Ne crispa aucun muscle. Ne 
fit pas de bruit car les feuilles les arbres l’herbe et les grains 
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portaient des gants de laine. — ‘““Habitude et propreté. L’>homme 
séme entre les hommes le cri. Toute phrase presentée avec 
‘voila’ a la fin est appliquable avec profit. La vie se ronge les 
lévres le paillasson s’use. Les ongles préparées a la mort par les 
manicures.” 

Monsieur Aa continuait a dicter. Les deux messieurs n’en 
savaient rien. Et continuaient leur promenade comme le méme. 
gout de sucre qui ne change jamais sa vibration lente sur le nerf 
de la langue — remerciment des vis-a-vis annihilés. 

Les deux messieurs rentraient chez eux car ils habitaient le 


méme hotel. 
TRISTAN TZARA 


DECLARATION PREALABLE ET 
PRECISE 


HEVEUX deéfaits sentent le nuage de sang — de ton 
sang faible — lent a l’annonce de l’amour — lent — par 
les veines vers la vibration hospitaliére — de ton sang — 
lent — fiévre faible hypothése sans amour — dort sens 
paupieres le poids a cote — sur l’échelle de cétés la toux 

balbutie sa petite répétition arithmétique. 

Sur mer — transposés tout d’un coup — un coup de revolver 
— fini — qui est ta soeur et qui pourrait l’étre — sous la claire 
étoffe disent les dames il y a des larmes — atlantique de I’ennui 
— quelle patience dans les creusets modifiables devant le musul- 
man — bords brialants de la parole — 6 surgis de la forét et che- 
vauche absalon — la mort papale spéciale et délicate. 


TRISTAN TZARA 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO GEORGIO 
DE CHIRICO 


OR THOSE who live surrounded by romantic landscapes 
the pleasure of watching the grass grow, of hearing the 
flowers blossom is a charm against boredom. 

In cities, lacking this precise and satisfying vocation, 

all that is left to us is the confusion that arises between 

well built up streets and authentic landscapes and the admira- 

tion that we feel, whenever we take a stroll, at the birth of houses, 

the springing forth of stones in love with the laughter of saws: 

as the greatest estates take less time to blossom forth’ than the 

grains, there is no longer any limit; movement is king. If I 

loved learned words, I should speak of dynamism. Towers 

grow and fade; already they are in ruins before anyone has 
caressed them with hand or look. 

Everywhere is indicated a certain curiosity toward matter but 
if sensuality plays the hoyden what more can be expected of it? 
I should like to know one who (without being concerned with 
the game of final causes or petty and timid griefs) would seek 
to reach a point of perfection where movement could no longer 
be indispensable. 

I imagine the architect in search of a free formula, head in his 
hands; body bent over; because he finds nothing, he is on the 
verge of getting up and I foresee that he will throw himself out 
of the window. Good soul that I am, I paste a canvas upon 
the panes, and when he opens his eyes, he cries out at the miracle, 
longs to throw himself into a mysterious street open at his very 
feet. I stop him, force him to look in the corner at the right; 
he reads Georgio de Chirico. 

Undoubtedly it should be said of this city with its surprising 
harmony, this is perfection itself, since it would be impossible 
to imagine even in the most infinite detail another combination 
of its arcades. Each of the great impalpable men has a statue in 
the public square. No chimney is without pride and charm- 
ing little railways still retain their heat like the body of a woman 
who is dead of love. 
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I repeat that we long to walk into the pictures of Georgio de 
Chirico; to upset us the more the sumptuous rhythm reveals 
the indifference of a flesh which doesn’t want to feel itself alive. 
Perfection calls death and because he is a man with a proud 
conscience the painter darkens the horizon with a greenish men- 
ace; one breathes the very air in these cities, which five minutes 
later, will be buried forever. 

But before the sheet of green lava is unfolded, let us explore. 

Face to face with the olympian enigma of masks why speak 
of ancient obsessions? It pleases me enough to imagine Chirico 
a man without a memory. However, what right have we to 
give him the unconsciousness of the prophet? All the same he 
makes us retain his great despairing lesson: pantheism merging 
into atheism; a moving van gives us more emotion than the 
shadow of porticos; soap bubbles and a mask of Homer. 

His painting has been accused of being metaphysical, but what 
does this word with its hypercritical intentions prove: Chirico 
has not created gods of a new mythology, who would, of neces- 
sity be as short-lived as the old. 

The canon of a surprising beauty determines the perfection 
even of a wooden carved body. The heads which are seen in an 
Sn aCet? window await the kisses that no one has yet given 
them. 

Is it already the end of the world that such a grandeur imposes 
itself, inexplicably. 


RENE CREVEL 


e 


BY 


GEORGIO DE CHIRICO 


BY GEORGIO DE CHIRICO 


BY GEORGIO DE CHIRICO 


BY GEORGIO DE CHIRICO 


THIS THEN IS HOLINESS 


HE sun tunes 
the yellow wood, 
the yellow wood glistens; 


the ivy leaves 
are green wax 
in the sun— 


O stand beside me, 
whispering, 

with morning 
fragrant 

in your hair. 


MITCHELL DAWSON 


AND NO MAN 


MACHINE 
runs 
polished pistons 


to the sun 

a machine 
between 
the earth the stars. 
and no men 
its shining rods 
its cool bars 
a machine runs 
polished pistons 
to the sun 


MITCHELL DAWSON 


EA BEN CASA 
I 


A ben casa ne rena 
Aber gewiss ist sie tot. 
Ea ren, ea te tea, te ti tarena. 
Hat sie denn je gelebt? 
Elia, men, mella. 
Caranna, caralla, tomia. 


Ea ben casa caranna. 
O was sind das fiir Schweine, die Betten! 
Und warum lachst du nicht? 
3S Uhr ist der Uhrzeiger. 
Cara, cara, 
Ea men mella caranna. 
Ii 
Und der Friedenauer Lokalanzeiger schreibt: 
Die Briefe der Prinzessin im Ulk 
Zittern tiber die gelbe Scheibe vor dem Friseurladen. 
Ella auf der Lanze der Tomate 
Ella mea mella caranna. 
dada. 
BAADER 
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MARY 


HE evening was like a black rose which everyone 

complacently wore in his button-hole. The handsome 

jewesses of the Saint Paul quarter glided down its 

narrow streets; they hurried towards the dark paternal 

shops where there is always a silent melancholy par- 
rot; their immense eyes blazed with the reflections of burnings- 
at-the-stake and priests in red hoods. 


Two memories became an oar with which I split the crowd. 
It should be time that some purity descend from our Paris sky— 
as for the death of her heroes. With difficulty do I permit 
people, in dance-halls and sleeping-cars, to be happy tonight. 


Sumptuously childish, the woman advanced, with an assured 
and swinging gait. One noticed at once her two pointed breasts 
stretching the red tunic as twin cupolas pierce the stone-lace 
of a cathedral. Then a youthful face, every detail of which was 
a delicate bruise, softened the passers-by with desire and pity. 
Under her unflinching glance men were seized with sudden 
kindness and gauged the ridicule of their lives and their exist- 
ence down to utter desolation. Women turned around at her 
with hatred but their eyes did not dare to meet hers. As she 
came up to my side she stared at me impertinently. Hand in 
hand we went along the every-day streets. Each of them led us 
towards ourselves and seemed fantastic to us. In each one, we 
went on feeling surprise at our mutual presence. The hours and 
the years knocked their flurried flight against the house-fronts. 
Tropical birds sang for us in show-windows. The crowd had 
taken off its black uniform and each man showed himself either 
as harlequin, or marquis, or coach-driver, according to his per- 
sonal taste and to the general harmony. I became dazed as in 
villages white with moonlight, where peasants, at midnight, 
relieve themselves against barn-doors. 

She was still so foreign to me with her superb and heavy 
grace and the boldness of her eyes, that I attempted to fix my 
ownership over her with the usual banalities. Drawing her 


close to me 
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—Darling 

—Eh! 

Her laugh flowed into the shops and startled the quiet shop- 
keepers who were adding up the day’s accounts and dreaming of 
the not too remote kisses of their husbands. 

They still need tenderness and wet lips. In the hotels, where 
one goes up for a quarter of an hour with the man who breathes 
loudly and gets frightened at the bell set in motion by the third 
step on the stairs, there are some who weep and tell about their 
lost friend; ask to be called by their christian name; make you 
close your eyes; or, seized by an onrush of pity; “my poor little 
thing.” 


—As a kid, I used to spend my vacations in Jersey. I was 
eight years old, a black sash with a large bow. A fair-haired 
boy, my cousin, used to join me near the Amance. We bathed 
our feet in the water. Cuddling up against me, he used to tell 
me of the indifference of his parents, and how he had almost 
died the year before. Finding me sympathetic, he attempted 
furtive caresses. Being a good sport, I accepted his speeches 
and his caresses. And I was early by way of guessing that men 
were unclean and sad beings. 


We entered the back-room of a café, very tender youngsters, 
seated around a table, gazed at us as insistently as the maids of 
Calypso did at Ulysses. Percolaters, mechanical magi, mounted 
a watch over us and gave our words the music necessary to make 
them enter into legend. Near the counter a sailor was lolling 
in a Clear stained-glass window of a britanny church. 


—At Nancy an old roué got indignant over this medal at my 
throat. I never take it off. He rowed about it. I preferred to 
go away. Would one say I’d led a life like that. Look at my 
breasts how firm they are. 

Caressing her bare skin I felt as much pleasure as a young cat. 


Without turning towards us, the sailor dreamed aloud: 
—I also had a friend, in a café, in Brest. I used to send her 
perfumes and Moorish tobacco. 
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_ —It is not that one does not want affection. Last year I acted, 
in Dijon, in a revue. The manager had engaged the prettiest 
girls of the town. I was the Madelon in the third act. At Dijon 
there is the Grand Brasserie where the bar-maids are dressed 
like Alsatians and go about in the summer-time with the stu- 
dents. A friend of mine arranged a meeting. At dinner I was 
introduced to a mechanician. They made me drunk. The next 
morning: “My little one we have spent the night together. You 
are mine for life. You'll work, I’ll love you.” It was a yellow- 
papered room. He stood before me, in trousers, sickly with 
badly washed teeth. I was much amused. I seized my things 
as pec the door. At Dijon there is also the hotel de la 
oche. 


Near us the bar-keeper slapped a child who had dropped a 
plate. The child held back its tears before the marvellous words 
this woman was saying. 


—And before. 


—I know. It’s a form of love to listen to a woman relating 
her life. You are something of a savage but I rather like you. 
Before, I lived three years in Marseilles. 


The sailor approached: 

—I know Marseilles. One day I saw parrots fly out of broken 
cages. They hovered about heavily over the old port and 
settled down. Screaming. Children captured them and the 
port seemed a desert. 

—Let him sit down. I like sailors. Look you, also, how firm 
my breasts are. Sailor’s eyes are exotic plants. In Marsailles I 
used to go about in narrow streets where intimate under-gar- 
ments hung drying and where accordions fluttered. Around the 
tables they used to hide their faces in their hands to remember 
the better. I used to sit down with them. In that way I learned 
of the fever that rises from lagoons and from the Algerian salt- 
beds, of oases where a certain snake ventures like a little flower- 
girl in a public square, and of Saint Maurice where the birds 
stud the sky like giant parasols. 
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When dancing, sailors close their eyes and become pale and 
serious. They have softly childlike love-gestures. I should 
perhaps have despised them in the end for their regrets and their 
air of exile. But a fight was roaring in a café and I groaned 
with delight at feeling those instincts freed around me. 

—My lover was a stevedore; the dagger of a _police-man 
brought forth an enormous rose on his stomache. The women 
fainted. I prodded my supple and nervous limbs. Then, with- 
out knowing why, I broke into long laughter at the warmth, the 
hat-shops and the ravishing smell of coffee which drifted from 
the port that day. 


—And before. 


—Before, it is Paris. I am sixteen and am leaving the work- 
shop. In the rue de la Montagne Sainte Genevieve they sell 
fried potatoes and fish. A hovel. A man who changed his coat. 
He used to kiss me and sob from sheer tenderness. He was my 
first friend. He was a notary’s clerk, one-eyed and played the 
flute. Each night he used to make me tell him how much I 
loved him and what I would do for him. Would you let one 
of your fingers be chopped off, or two . . . P He never 
found a consolation for having taken me. We used to dine in a 
2 fr. 50 eating place. Sunday in the suburbs; but coming home 
he avoided boisterous trains where students sing hospital-songs 
and stare at the women. At night unsatisfying embraces. 

—One day, when he was sick, I went out to buy him some 
sweets. We had no more money. A passer-by invited me to 
accompany him. I went. No anguish except perhaps a generous 
flush which I attributed to this sacrifice which I had made to 
my love. When I left the hotel with twenty francs in my hand 
I walked about the streets where evening had settled. I didn’t 
feel the rain. An unknown joy made me sing. I did not return 
to the house where the sick man mourned my absence. Later I 
realized that I had almost perished under mediocre tenderness 
and half-way morality. 


—aAnd before. 


_—Before, nothing. My mother calls me obstinate and pre- 
_ dicts, with tears, that I will be the misfortune of her life. I 
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stole fruit from the shops, smashed windows, threw a cat on 
burning coals. They tried to force me down on my knees in 
front of a family picture. I refused. ‘They beat me. 

—I also remember a hospital where I was taken in some kind 
of fever. When I came to, those mealy-mouthed women around 
me, and those patients, what had I to do with such lamentable 
flesh, I who was youth, life and strength. 

—This also. In the public gardens enchanted with spring. 
I never weep, but my face is made more sad. Blue and pink 
children pass like young gods. Sitting on a stone whose tender 
warmth disturbs me, I bite my hand till the blood flows and look, 
as at a revelation, on those red drops falling. 

—TIn the streets there are ineffable gestures and encounters. 
A man lights a trembling flame in a gas-jet and I have to fight 
against a sudden fit of stifling. I watch for hours the huge lost 
houses on the outer boulevards. The couples come home and 
dine, then go forth towards cinemas and gardens. And always 
it’s the same embraces on the part of the men, the same confused 
and happy expressions on the part of the women. When I feel 
that they are all led by an immovable fatality; or are like the 
tiny wheels of a machine, I the wanton, her stockings loose, her 
breast burnt by the sun, I send cries to all the empty places of 
the world. 

—And here is my first memory. An army of workmen is in 
march against a factory. Barricades are being erected. Police- 
men knocked on the head. The shops are closed, but they break 
open the cafés and drink unknown drinks. I slipped through to 
the first row in the crowd. I am the one who goes, without know- 
ing where, because my blood sings clearly in my ears and makes 
me go wrong. I march in front of this throng of strikers full of 
a most terrible joy. 


“T am called Mary.” 


Mary, freed from the light make-up of necessary com- 
promises, you arise in your past, instinctive and well-defined. 
And already the small girl, intoxicated with herself and at the 
head of popular hordes has that calm and grave assurance and 
these pathetic eyes with which she today defies men and circum- 
stances. 
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We went out. She walked with that same harmonious swag- 
ger. We followed her at a few steps’ distance. Desire smashed 
our heads between the narrow streets. The mouths of cinemas 
opened: anatomical charts. Sometimes an eddy drew me down 
to lower depths where light and sifted passions have a sponge- 
like softness. I spread out with care my napkin, knife and fork 
for a new life. At the street corner I would again catch up with 
the woman, a jeering and hip-swinging orangevender. The 
sailor, behind her like a rather heavy ape, imitated her steps. 

I closed my eyes and found amusement in trying to distinguish 
between sweat and tears pressed like sour wine against my 
mouth. 

The wind melted our masks with a slightly tamed tongue. A 
vague land descended in geometrical precipices. The tumultu- 
ous ocean of the suburbs, dotted with the pale eyes of ironical 
animals, dashed its waves against the fortifications, undermining 
them with painfully soft grottos, where factory-girls seek refuge 
for their idylls with melancholy tramps. 


I murmured. 

—When I lived with my mistress, she used to have charming 
touches of childishness. One, for instance, was the emphasizing 
of certain vowels as if an “‘h” stood before them. One day: “Oh! 
the gros h’arbre.”’ I put on a serious face and childed her. Since 
we have parted I think of these little tricks and even find myself 
doing them, at times. 


As if in reply. 

—-I know said the sailor, all the seaports of Britanny and the 
Mediterranean. But they are only beautiful after long sailings. 
I had asked to go to Saigon. They were not willing. It seems 
I should have had to stay there. Now I loiter around travelling- 


agencies where they show, to elegant young men, the coloured 
charts of steamers and cargo-boats for Tahiti or Sumatra. 


Mary walked away: 


‘ —Cowards, who dream and have not the necessary strength to 
live. 


She lay down on a bank. 
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{f I loved her. O suburbs, it may have been merely because 
you were restlessness and anarchy. The houses there are fragile 
and on the morrow one stifles in them, as they have been built 
for only a day. Floating desires; tortured selfishness; the most 
perfect desolations; I have known them all on the arid roads of 
suburbs where the complaint of a phonograph eternally lingers. 

A clarion sounded in a barracks. The hour when soldiers 
feel themselves bound up with life only by a number. 

Near us, on a bridge, trains were passing. I gathered stones 
and threw them, at the yellow windows, until dawn. 


—Crimes, petty crimes, will you put our hearts to rest eternal- 
ly unsatisfied. 

—Other acts more violent, we will not dare alas, and we will 
make excuses for our weakness. 

—The hour when one embraces women on the roads, fragrant 
with lime-blossoms, and horses cough on moon-lit meadows. 
Bue we, 

—But we, vainglorious and lamentable like actors on a pro- 
vincial tour, we take Macbeth’s example and try to wipe out in- 
delible blots. 

—Wrill we utter some desperate cry—we were taught the 
hatred of ridicule and we are not without elegance. 

—The interesting part, don’t you see, will be when we will 
have no more to console us, 

—Literature, nor on the roads those stones which one throws 


at the yellow windows of trains. 


—But not far from me Maryslept. Her bodice half-open, the 
shoulder was purer than an immortal grief. There was that 
woman who was instinct and unexpected things. And some new 
hope, perhaps. 

MARCEL ARLAND 
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POSSESSIONS 


ITNESS now this trust! the rain 
That steals softly direction 
And the key, ready to hand, sifting 


One moment in sacrifice (the direst) 
Through a thousand nights the flesh 
Assaults outright for bolts that linger 
Hidden,—O, undirected as the sky 
That through its black foam has no eyes 
For this fixed stone of lust .. . 


Accumulate such moments to an hour: 
Account the total of this trembling tabulation. 
I know the screen, the distant flying taps 
And stabbing medley that sways— 

Rounding behind to press and grind; 

And the mercy, feminine, that stays 

As though prepared. 


And I, entering, take up the stone | 
As quiet as you can make aman... | 
In Bleecker Street, still trenchant in a void 
But dabbling sure possessions in new reach, 
I hold it up against a disk of light— 

I, turning, turning on smoked forking spires, 
The city’s stubborn lives, desires. 


Tossed on these horns, who bleeding dies, 
Lacks all but piteous admissions to be spillt 
Upon the page whose blind sum finally turns 
Controllable to blended voices stripped 
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Of rage, catastrophy and partial appetites. 

The pure possession, the inclusive cloud 

Whose heart is fire shall come,—the white wind rase 
All but bright stones wherein my smiling plays. 


HART CRANE 


RECITATIVE 


Such eyes at search or rest you cannot see— 


EGARD the capture here, O Janus-faced— 
As double as the hands that crash this glass: 


Reciting pain and glee, you cannot bear! 


Twin shadowed halves: the second’s glancing holds 
In each the skin alone, and so it is 

I crust a plate of vibrant merc 

Borne cleft to you, and brother in the half. 


Resist this much-exacting fragment smile, 
Its drums and darkest blowing leaves deny 
In favor, only, of your listening tears 
Reserved to greet an ancient common sign. 


In alternating bells have you not heard 

All hours clapped dense into a single stride? 
Forgive me for an echo of these things, 

And walk through Time, yourselves, in equal pride. 


HART CRANE 
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CHORUS SANCTUS 


aa o aoeii ; ania aes | oo ri 

ou ou o ou ou e ou ie aa i 

ha dzk drrr bn obn br bouss boum 

ha haha hi hi hi Llilili leiomen 
LES PRIMITIFS 


** indigo indigo 

‘* tramway sac de sommeil 
** punaise et puce 

** indigo indigai 

** oumbaliska 

“ boum DADA ” 


LA MER INDIENNE ET LE SOLEIL TOUT ROUGE 


Plus haut plus haut tout monta tout descendit en haut 
de grandes pupilles tournent en cliquetant sur les galeries 
de cédre 
dans mon souffle les sapins dansent 
comme des grains de poussiére 
un bruit d’orgue de barbarie tombe 
de la gueule des éléphants dans la nuit 
mais quelqu ’un cria vers la onziéme heure: 
relevez les jupes, bas les pantalons, sortez 
la grosse caisse de la rotule laissez 
tomber les tasses de café de la hauteur 
des seins ; 
OYOHO OFOHO les troupes des jeunes 
phoques sortirent des cloaques 
tout se cassa autour de la lune mais 
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ici les oiseaux empaillés étaient 

perchés sur de longues barres d’acier 
tout s’éparpilla et le coup de tonnerre 

s’échappa du kiosque de pourpre 

6 ééoutez ma priére vierges de croupions 
et chasseurs de rats 

6 écoutez ma priére masseuses et 
oursins qui vous promenez aux 
sommets des fontaines dans ]’éclat 
de vos vétements 

voici les mandarins ils ont mis a 
sécher leur graisse _ 

0 haibjoukoutouolomatourroupsk 
tzerrrrrripstipipp tzeripstipipp ta- 
Houbolala talloubolalla tzerripsti- 
pipp stipipp 

car de la Tour Eiffel tombaient les 

 eurés et les éléves de l’école des 
eaux et foréts dans leurs uniformes 
rose rouge 

des vapeurs sulfureuses s’élévent des 
cadavres qui descendent les riviéres 

tout se voiita en haut tout perdit son sable 
et dansa en aéroplane 

les morceaux noirs éclatent hors du 
cou l’abondance se déploie 

le noir se déploie et chante la chanson 
se déploie taloubolalla taloubolalla 
6 écoutez ma priére 

voyez mon gosier de papier brilliant et de 
cire vierge 

les douze fusillés dansent autour du vacher 
sourd-muet 


entre mes omoplates se proméne Tzara le poéte 
Tzara le poéte se*proméne avec cylindre et 
parapluie 
avec parapluie et cylindre se proméne 
Tzara le poéte 
il essuie la sueur de son front 
il arrache de sa jambe la couronne de laurier 
6 6 Tzara 6 6 Embryon 
6 téte pleine de sang et de blessures 


(Trad. L. ARAGON ) R. HUELSENBECK 


POEM 


EVANT la chambre des fileuses les lions 
chassent araignées et princes 
merveilleux de sel et de fleurs 
les araignées chassent les princes 
les princes glissent les lions en chasse dans 
les fleurs 
les araignées chassent les fileuses 
les lions sont merveilleux 
les araignées sont en sel 
les princes sont de fleurs. 


(Trad. L. ARAGON) 
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NOTES: DURING ILLNESS 


Martha Dinsmore Nurse Brown jumped Martha, Chapman’s 
daughter purename Marcia Marcia Dinsmore secret service 
met Tom Russia Ann Vigor came for John’s protection see 
Anne Severin Grey House prayer closet German played sick 
found him looking over papers retelephonetelautograph Bell’s 
priority telephone John can explain Mrs. Ross Mrs. Stubb’s 
feeling for old house want John to have it maybe come into 
money through patents found out they own our property don’t 
want me there Chapman related Johnson Yonson janitor 
worked for Churchill DickChurchill UncleDick PetersMeigs 
Greys related electric radio carry message from subcon- 
scious mind on Simmons bed ostermoor miracle Berengaria 
officer showingelectricsignals John explain officer Ash-croft- 
ford (something) like name of man New York office mixed 
on reservations 20th Cent wrong ticket (mag article in Am) 
picture of Penn. Sta. clock 20 to 11 picture taken when got to 
New York movies up stairway 14th St. Studio Conductor on 
20th cent Baby caught finger in door my indifference care- 
lessness inferred? men standing on platform John porter 
waiting for change for tip article about wife being handy to 
watch luggage and prohibition falling over suitcase on purpose 
G. C. station Lake Placid detective or reporter story about 
man pretending to be doctor may be Charles S. Joplies 
wounded man Abrams cure tb’s etc ring maybe C. S.’s 
father is not his father but shell shocked someone I know hair 
turned white John’s hair coming out covering bare spot have 
I seen it always wonders can he conceal it from me (story and 

newspaper) mixture of tenderness and viciousness Baby will be 
like that John wants her more even affectionate lightning 

. H. Lawrence 
O The Greers Olson Dr. Webster Benton Harbor washing 
machine House David hair chartering launch to escape to 
Canada turned from basement room to Lake through ravine 
Jim Amadel aristocrats Hindu strain Craig offering John po- 
sition in India Australia Craig Elmhurst Bessie’s friend 
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called him Seymour won’t see more Elm herse casket Jordan 
car undertaker’s story in S. E. Post little boy 


You left and I kept the idea, that I might be something special, 
with me on the lawn under those white pines where I could see 
your train leave I had a beautiful place where I could see the 
train as it passed over a bridge? you’d see my yellow scarf 
but -a girder or some piece of steel as wide as the windows just 
as wide as the windows of that train that’s when that special 
thing must have left me I came back and pottered around 
putting off going down until Miss Grénblatt, came in merrily 
to take me down and introduce me to the “girls” much con- 
cealed merriment nurses at the desk up stairs not sure of 
what the game is just to make it pleasant and homelike why 
all this business of homelike I want to get out of this home 
stuff The woman I thought might cry has charge of some baths 
itseems she didn’tlike me dol gether for baths calm exterior 
under is it over? the antagonism that’s bound to happen between 
us no she won’t get me she’s in another building after din- 
ner, divan Isitinonecorner whydidIsit I want to run up 
stairs and write if I do I can’t sit tomorrow sit tonight go thru 
it let’em jeer let’em laugh The young girl evidently Wellsley 

college like H. D.’s Virginia Gail academic things what 
they do to me Here’s the juvenile mind writing the epic an 
old lady with a keen and more or less_ intolerant eye more as 
the gloom settled on me How! cansettle it on everything Dr. 
Craddock tries to get me out of it some jokes yes funny I try to 
be spontaneous merry why Englishmen say, don’t they, Amer- 
ican’s charm is being able to laugh at himself his kind of 
humor _ I have it when you’re here when your gone nothing a 
grin there’s a man you saw him on the porch talk about what 


These aren’t what I started out to do too disturbed today 
Dr. someone from N. Y. here about 10:30 followed by a bath 
and massage just time enough to get ready for lunch and I went 
down I cannot talk Ill never be able to feel like sleeping 
every moment instead I had Saunder’s vibratory stuff at 2 
sat stupidly after about ten minutes of that waiting for occupa- 
tional work I-can’t be interested I do it because I must 
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FIGURE FOR THE OPERA “SIEG UBER DIE SONNE” 
BY EL LISSITZKY 


FIGURE FOR THE PROLOGUE “SIEG UBER DIE SONNE” 
BY EL LISSITZKY 


BY EL LISSITZKY 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


BY NATHAN ALTMANN 


everything with me is an endurance test Doctors and assist- 
ants others all joking or trying to every word seems for me 
still though I managed while being 2 yrs old making a bead 
mat to care not for a few moments just sitting absorbed I’m 
getting this off to you so you'll have some news of me before 
Sunday and I’ll finish the mats just to send the boys give them 
greetings from their 2 yr old parent I'll try to go on with the 
notes tonight 

Why did you put this humour upon me_ I haven’t any now 

you are wrong about all this my bravery is in taking the — 
treatments and seeing the doctors when I must and eating 
whatI can thatisnot the bravery you want forme you oh 
am I young sentimental and soft and today is the 18th the Ist 
is two weeks from today will he come what may happen in 
2 weeks I can talk to you and believe now I can talk to John 
otherwise hopeless 


John always linking up every word or gesture with John a 
laugh John’s laugh will I hear it do I want to hear it can I 
bear to hear it a boyish laugh a woman type of Elsa’s bank 
friend with more humor Fifth Ave hello Jack always Jack 
to Ann H. and Beulah always Jack to everyone words with 4 
letters sex words is that why I say John John john always that Is 
it mere sentimentality a sense of something young I’ve lost 
habit or the feeling of never again being able to charm or 
will justthe sense of charming someone for a'short while be enough 
forme Thisisoldness oldness always old people alone alone 
at McLeod who are you what is your name nothing bars at 
windows good food foratime Time always time noon past 
midnight past safe until morning perhaps then psycopathic 
ward Bellevue or perhaps something even worse Manning’s 
firm and the pamphlet Larry’s grin winking at me jovial 
and rather sweet to me for the first one other time grey house 

when he urged me to marry New York and that last smiling 
look work welldone good business John rescued before he is 
dragged under with drink responsibility and me That day the 
Mortimer estate John like a little boy finding a garden I sit in 
the sun while he wanders in that spring garden did I give him 
his ring then ring r-i-n-g Tom’s ring because he loved it 
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or because it would fitme the most precious last gift forme or 
was it because I gave it to him that makes it his last gift walk- 
ing around the estate John always ahead eager and glad some- 
thing over and done Henry fatherly and sympathetic Larry 
making a funny play out of this it’s a funny play L L-L] 
managing John’s life managing Helen’s and mine we sit on 
a rocky hill above the water Henry L L and I John below 
out of sight throwing rocks at turtles first I know he is just lov- 
ing throwing rocks at turtles turtles slowly moving off into 
water is it strange that he stays until the last one leaves the 
log did I know then or is it in my summer that I know he could 
bear to leave off playing to walk quietly back with me to the 
car LLahead with John Henry with me tired so hard to 
breathe and talk Is L protecting John and Henry being 
fatherly hearing my panting the Indian council rock this 
is something I must know about for the boys Fred would know 
always feeling I must learn about that The drive back to 
town John’s reluctance to leave the garden we pass a farm 
model farm can this be the Ann Severin farm someone who 
loves John has it ready for him fruit trees walled fruit and the 
Mortimer garden by the water fishin the lake a perfect place 
for baby Baby’s new house we drive back to New York L 
stops in Greenwich another act for the play L fatherly and 
managing again another road home George that face driv- 
ing faces like George’s jail bird prize fighter Lon Chaney 
faces nights and nights of faces George and McClory did I 
call McClory George McClory driving us did they lift me 
into the car pillows Lil putting my hat on me and sticking 
the pin in are they quarreling over me Lil wants to keep me at 
home John wins I am in the car strong arms pushing me up 
and back into a corner I’m too weak to stay sliding down the 
panorama do I talk John muttering Christ so rough I see 
hishat I must remember a signal Dr. Mary gave me the respon- 
sibility of remembering I can’t remember these things for John 
any longer too tired is it Abrams middle initial must I re- 
member or forget Abrams face always looking down did you 
see who the nurse was he never swears at don’t mention my 
friend’sname look intomyeyes was she crying or just shifting 
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her eyes a white cloth on the bed curtains or a sheet to keep out 
light or are they taking my picture I must explain about the 
voices outside the house he won’t believe voices outside the 
cellar He must listen no can I walk into this place John 
goesin Iam in the car a crowd gathers or were they there wait- 
ingforus Iwalkin goingupthesteps inaroom a scarred 
face nurse a girl with a face scarred from fire other faces 
Dr White Miss Rose Bryler another face eyes that cry pale 
blue eyes a large body she perspires wait till we get through 
with you is this Marcia Dinsmore my head against the head 
of the bed always trying to make me tell a number Jane’s 
voice outside everything moving fast outside the window Jane, P. 
and F. running around buildings faster and faster John cough- 
ing vomiting I must explain do I hear him a vacuum cleaner 
hifting the bed doors open machines turning faster no fair no 
fair it turns too fast I am old another tries turning it still too 
fast always too fast if I were 20-21-22-23-24 but I’m too old 
does John know anything about pain always leaving me when I 
need him most a white head bending over is it kind fatherly 
or is that a mask that must be the white head passing up and 
down late dark pacing first fast then slow she knows she 
knows Every doctor hasa limp Jane explaining E. R. A. let- 
ters on L. R. just a baby just a baby some test two voices two 
people pacing was this after or before Dr. Mary tried working 
the machine somewhere above my head in another room LL 
trying it later we must say he patented it so he can try it out 
L L square he patents all rights reserved R reserved reserve 
drawing room 20th cent reverse reverse reverse L L telling 
meto reverse or reserve some mistake planksteak plank plank 
the white hair the fat nurse who cried wait till Dr. Plank 
and I get through with you a red square at my left red and 
hot down atthe floor my bed (in John’s dormer?) head to the 
south a low bed beyond the foot to the left low beyond the 
light to the right is the room circular firm words keep your 
eyes on this red spot is the fat nurse lying down on the low box 
lying crouching with a little bag or is this later are they asking 
me to explain about the voices keep your eyes on the red spot 
red light fire some one is coming,no matter how frightened 
keep my eyes on the red spot someone at the place near where 
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the electric switch is in pink room can’t be that room the hand 
person thing I can’t see it eyes on red when the thing is near 
enough eyes on the red still a noise the button pressed I suppose 
I am not dead someone on the roof a hole in the ceiling fresh 
air coming from a square just big enough to get a body through 

fire at the orphanage shouts breathe voices if I breathe in 
3 breaths of fresh air and exhale wrong can’t get out breathe in 
rhythm I must breathe the smoke in so the fresh air will fill the 
room oneout_ trying to breathe in rhythm choking I'll get the 
rhythm I must save them voices so hard to breathe no oxygen 
only smoke one more effort last one out if I saved them all 

voices calmly arguing on the roof but you promised promise 
wasn’t kept I am left alone Swift’s voice Larry’s was Flora 
Bird last one out or was Miss Rose _ Is this the same room later 
dark the fat one breathing crying crouching snoring light 
coming from the left a tall dark figure a widow mother 

Lil, Miss Rose carrying abag_ I don’t see it come in going out 
through the right up some steps likea stage setting outa fog 
horn smell of sea talk Doors bang Dr. Bangs is this the eye 
doctor Charles S knows something about this a letter on the 
mantel in silver room names all changed a mean trick. That 
night I go to the basement and sit in broken red chair quietly 
unafraid smoke cigarette was it placed there as a bait I sit by the 
firealone so quiet comfort not afraid the print of the hand on 
the floor after the fall the handwriting on the wall I stand with 
my back to the bricks again I’1] watch till that hand disappears 

fading a little almost gone I’m too tired can’t wait handwriting 
on the wall inevitable I must leave it I turn out light still not 
afraid in the dark on the third step something happens did I 
fall children’s little children’s baby faces vague massed a thin 
veil ectoplasm in a slanting ray / / just as they reach me I 
switch on the light I get the right light so quickly _ the cigar- 
ettes on the mantel have been changed shiver cold unable to 
completely triumph fear had to turn on light Abrams middle 
initial always running through this all time in basement is it 
B or E. not A. A. A. the AAA’s never live always unlucky I 
was to have been Alice Allen Anderson afraid of the 3 A’s 
changed it that’s the reason for all this just changing the letter 
never helps This isthe end B. for BateseE Efor Em Em 
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Anderson the Anderson was it a plan long ago in the office to call 
her Em just to confuse me she knows law she wanted him this 
at MacLeod MacLeod the nurse tells me where I am shows 
me the classified telephone book Patients under care of physi- 
cian Frankel I see his name too Sigmund he is a doctor _ this 
Em’s husband what is he over by the wall near bath room 
door I am a neurologist I am a nerve specialist he’s a nervous 
specialist is he imitating me blinking limping jerking or is it 
my eyes jerking that give him this look like strings pulling 

under care of own physician no escape can’t change doctors 

Doyouknow my people why do I ask him have I any people 
mustn’t mention my people again if he asks me who are your 
people what can I answer everyone gone here alone so this 
was the plan then I mustn’t answer to the name of Rand I’m not 
Rand I ask the nurse what day it is forgotten but June why 
is it June where have I been since that day in May I’ve been 
Anderson John planned it Larry planned this for John with 
Anderson for my name John isn’t responsible for my debts ‘was 
I overdrawn at the bank. I must be Anderson then they can’t 
get me can’t get P. and F. I must hurry get out of this. ee 


A MAN AMONG HIS MASTERS 


*First Chapter and Contents Page of a first novel 
by William C. G. Jitro. 


Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 
Summer with flowers that fell, 
Remembrance. fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from hell, 

Strength without hands to smite; 
Love that endures for a breath, 
Night, the shadow of light, 
And life, the shadow of death. 


—Swinburne. 
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A WORD OF PROLOGUE 


Everywhere and always men seek to prescribe the activities, 


the desires, the dreams, and the aspirations of other men, and to 
enforce acceptance of such prescriptions. 

Therefore, since all over the world men are siriving more 
and more to become mere parts of cooperative masses rather than 
free, self-sufficient individuals, it is the will of such masses that 
is approved and forced upon all. 

But some older societies, having developed freely and slowly, 
are sufficiently diverse to afford places to men of many different 
kinds. Age and experience, moreover, seem to have made them 
tolerant. 

American society, on the contrary, has not developed on its 
own soil, but is largely composed of distinct strains of previously 
developed middle and upper peasant classes, here set free. 
These classes, foreseeing the menace to their supremacy in any 
broad development, which must inevitably produce new classes 
and individuals who will demand opportunity and privilege for 
themselves, resolutely oppose such development and ostracise 
non-conformers or hunt them down with unique ferocity. 

The lot of a man desiring, consciously or unconsciously, to 
live a life different from the life about him will be hard any- 
where. In America such a man will be lonely and close beset 
indeed ; if he be gentle and sensitive, his suffering will be great. 


SHOW ON THE LAKE LANDS 


CHAPTER I 


OWARD 1888 the city of Debelleau in the low, dim 
country of the Great Lakes contained about two hun- 
dred thousand people and extended for some distance 
up and down the curve of its broad stream forty kilo- 
meters in length, which connects two of the large bodies 

of that fresh, blue water. | 
There was a rather lonely, yellow-painted cottage out on the 
low fields to the west of the city near some large brick car fac- 
tories, the only one of the scattered little dwellings near it being 
a flat-fronted, weather beaten hut next door. Along the quiet 


*First chapter and contents page of a first novel by William C. G. Jitro. 
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road in front of the two cottages grew a row of tall poplars and 
maples; a little way to the north were railway tracks on an em- 
bankment; and half a kilometer to the south, an old road with 
some grocery-shops, houses, and saloons surrounded by sheds and 
beer gardens along it, came into the city from the region of 
sand hills beyond. Farther to the south rose the trees on the 
estates of rich citizens near the river. To the east of the cottage 
the slowly advancing edge of the city was to be seen. 

The autumn had been long over the lake lands that year; but 
at last a gloomy day of heavy, cold rain had ended in a black 
night during which a great wind rushed noisily out over Lake 
Erie. Toward dawn the wind slackened and such intense cold 
set in that the sandy earth, soaked by rain, quickly became as 
hard as iron. Soon afterward snow began to sift down from the 
bleak sky; and by noon, when a blear light shown and the wind 
took on great force again, the snow had become heavy. It 
drifted rapidly in the roads and along the fences of these en- 
virons; the telegraph poles, supporting their few wires, were 
plastered on their windward sides; short posts put on caps. At 
three in the afternoon the storm had become wild, and a dull 
green light appeared in it in place of the kindly blue of twi- 
light. Then the green light vanished, and the snowy tumult 
continued in darkness. The light from the twelve-pained win- 
dows of the crouching, yellow cottage, each adorned with an 
ugly little wooden cornice, now covered with snow, shown feebly 
into the smother. 

Within the cottage eight persons typical in many respects of 
large numbers of the citizens of Debelleau, awaited with agita- 
tion the birth of a child. The ninth watcher, a physician of 
some reputation in the city, was less concerned. 

Of the nine, five remained in the front part of the house. The 
father, a slight, nervous man of thirty with a blond mustache 
and a strained, distracted look in his blue eyes, moved swiftly 
from room to room, stirring the fires, sweeping out snow that 
had been brought in on people’s feet, and peering from the win- 
dows, which began to be covered with frost. Whenever he tried 
to compose himself, he would end by drawing in his breath with 
a hissing sound, shaking his head, and recommencing his- painful 
round. It was noticeable that he treated with furtive ob- 
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sequiousness the physician, who was a tall, bluff, burly man with 
faded yellow hair and beard, and was disgruntled over having 
been brought into this case, which promised neither profit nor 
interest. As often as the father came near the stalwart figure 
in the broadcloth cutaway coat, starched linen, and white cravat, 
that warmed itself by the stove, he seemed to sniff the odor of 
drugs that hung about the physician’s cleanly person. 

The expectant mother, whose face was becoming drawn and 
white, lay in a cramped bedroom adjoining the sitting-room in 
which the physician stood by the fire. She was a dark, stern- 
looking woman a little younger than her husband; and even 
though she kept her eyes closed and her lips were growing blue, 
while sweat appeared upon her forehead, she wore a distinct 
expression of impatience mingled with anger and resentment. 
She panted slightly, and had begun to toss about a little, rolling 
her head, whose dark hair was braided into two tight tails. 
From time to time she moaned. 

Her mother, a thin, frowning woman of fifty-five, whom she 
resembled slightly, moved anxiously about in a flounced gown 
of calico that swept the floor. And there was also in attendance 
a young German woman, alert, black-eyed, and ignorant as a 
horse, the wife of the laborer in. the cottage next door. Both of 
these women contrived to keep passing the alligator leather bag 
which the physician had left open on a chair in the bedroom, 
exposing to view the syringes, scissors, cases of pill vials, and 
other objects of nickel, glass, and red rubber which it contained. 

The other four persons in the house had assembled by the 
crackling kitchen fire under one dim wall lamp. These were an 
elder brother of the father, a man much like him in appearance 
and manner; a sister of theirs, a testy, vacuous woman with 
fuzzy bangs and dark woolen basque decorated with a score of 
- ugly buttons up the front; the sister’s husband, a large, stolid 
man with a heavy, black mustache and a worsted suit of clothes 
as hard and indestructible as iron; and a younger sister of the 
mother’s, a light-haired, rather pretty girl of thirteen, who was 
much excited by the air upon the house and the sounds that came 
from the front rooms. To these sounds she listened greedily, her 
eyes glittering. 
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Confusion, expectation, solemnity, and a slight flavor of some- 
thing like mirth combined to produce the peculiar air. When, 
infrequently, the men in the kitchen spoke, it was behind their 
hands, with affected coughs; the women said little, but she in 
the kitchen looked demure, and the grandmother and the neigh- 
bor passed in and out of the bedroom with significant looks. 


An ordinary little cottage. Its owner, the father, was a book- 
keeper in the car factories, and had been married little more 
than a year and a half. As yet, therefore, the cheap, unsub- 
stantial chairs and sofas covered with red and orange plush were 
few in number; “ingrain” carpets had not been tacked on all 
of the floors; but there were curtains of stiff, coarse lace at most 
of the windows, fastened to their heavy wooden poles by pins 
and gilded tin rings. ‘The mother’s bedroom contained the 
wooden bedstead in which she lay—with starched “shams” 
turned up against the high headboard—a chair, a small ‘‘com- 
mode” a dresser with a glass, and two lighted kerosene lamps. 
Yet despite the pink-hot fire of anthracite coal behind the mica 
door panes of the stove in the sitting-room, and the maple wood 
fire in the big, iron cooking-stove in the kitchen, the cottage was 
growing cold. The carpets, with papers under them billowed 
upward in draughts that came through the cracks in the floors; 
rolled up bagging laid along the bottoms of the doors hardly 
kept the cold from entering there. Frequently the whole build- 
ing shook in the snow-burdened wind. 


Eleven quavering strokes of a wooden clock on a shelf in the 
dark dining-room terminated the vigil of three of the group in 
the kitchen. The large man shuffled his feet and whispered 
uneasily to his wife, who rose after some hesitation and went 
in to speak to her brother. Upon his answering with a mere: 
“All right; you don’t have to stay,” she would have entered the 
bed-room; but the physician interposed with an unceremonious: 
“No, no; I wouldn’t disturb her now, Mrs. Lobdell.” At that 
the woman frowned, said huffily to her brother in a tone of de- 
fense: “Well, we can’t miss that last car,’ and returned to the 
kitchen. She, her husband, and the elder brother, made a great 
show of attempting to be quiet as they got into their wraps; then 
they tiptoed to the dining-room door, which the father held open 
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for them and closed after them as soon as the “good-nights” had 
been muttered. He went to the kitchen, mended the fire, and at 
once returned to the front rooms, leaving the little girl alone. 
The vigil continued for three hours more. 

At the end of that time an air of bustle descended upon the 
sitting-room and bedroom. The physician appeared without 
his coat and cuffs, his white shirt sleeves gleaming in the lamp- 
light. The groans of the woman on the bed grew louder; she 
cried out so that it was startling and disconcerting to hear her 
there in the cold, wind-shaken little house. The doctor’s man. 
who arrived with his employer’s buggy at this point, found the 
little girl so pale and frightened that she could hardly reply 
to his questions when she answered his knock at the dining-room 
door. He nodded, however, withdrew to blanket his horse and 
fasten it in the shelter of a shed, and then returned, shaking the 
snow from his fur cap and heavy storm coat. These he laid 
with his fur gloves on a chair; and then he sat down cooly with 
his head against the wall and the melting snow running from 
his galoshes onto the kitchen floor. 


And not long afterward, that is, toward two o’clock of the 
cold, stormy night, with no untoward incident, the child was 
born, an unblemished boy, alive, head foremost, and able to 
cry vigorously as soon as he had been held up, slapped, and 
shaken so that the cold, harsh air entered his lungs. All but 
speechless with excitement and importance, the grandmother 
carried the wet, red object out to the stove, and wiped it, oiled 
it, and wrapped it up; the physician, meantime, being busy with 
the woman on the bed, who lay in a stupor from exhaustion, her 
face white, her eyes closed. Presently, as the big man held her 
wrist and gave some impatient directions to the neighbor 
woman, the patient opened her eyes and looked dazzedly about; 
her lips moved. But she turned away feebly; and when the 
grandmother came in with the crying child a little later, the 
mother was still turned away. The physician had stepped into 
the other room. Not until the little creature, so startlingly 
alive, had been put down at the mother’s breast to nose about 
vigorously, did she make another sign. Then she gave a per- 
ceptible start, frowned again slightly, and turned farther away. 
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“Marianna, it is your baby!” the grandmother whispered 
aghast and hastily took back the child, which was now crying 
furiously. } 

But the face and body of the mother remained averted; and 
all three onlookers, the grandmother, the distraught father peer- 
ing over her shoulder, and the neighbor woman watching with 
interest from the door, looked at one another. Having handed 
the child hurriedly to the father, to whom it now pressed scream- 
ing, and squirming like a little reptile, the older woman bent 
swiftly and was about to lay her hand on her daughter’s head. 
But at that, with a barely audible sigh, the mother turned back, 
a faint frown still on her face, and permitted them to put the 
child on her arm. The red, jelly-like, worm-like little creature 
with its closed eyes, gradually ceased its creams, and wheezing 
and snuffling, pressed to her. Only then did she smile, very 
faintly. 

At length the grandmother took the child and carried it back 
to the stove. 

“T forget your initials, Mr.—ah—Gerry,” the physician said, 
coming in with a paper on which he was making a note in lead 
pencil. 

“How is that, doctorr” the father asked. “The initials? 
Thomas. T.P. Thomas P.” He seemed to be controlling him- 
self with an effort. With hurried blandness he inquired: “Will 
there be anything else, doctor? Any other papers? . . .” 

“No, no,” the other replied, scribbling. “I attend to all that.” 

Having finished his writing, he pocketed the paper, looked 
about as if to see that everything were done, and closed his 
valise. Assisted by the fluttered Gerry, he struggled into his 
overcoat, and having stepped to the bedroom door and glanced 
through, drew on his fur driving gloves. “I’ll look around again 
in the forenoon,” he said, taking up the valise. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing to worry about; keep the baby warm, that’s the important 
thing. Good night, Mr.—ah—Gerry,” with perfunctory af- 
fability. “Good night, ma’am,” to the grandmother. “Good 
night,” to the neighbor. “Good night, young lady,” with a quick 
smile at the exultant girl who bent over the basket in which the 
baby lay near the stove. 
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Gerry, still strangely agitated, led the way, lamp in hand, to 
the porch; there the man was waiting with the buggy. The 
snow was deep on the ground now; the buggy wheels were half 
hidden in it; the top, the robes, and the horses’s blanketed rump, 
were piled high. The white clouds were driving as fiercely as 
ever. They glittered in the cold blurs of the buggy’s side lamps. 
The air was colder, too. 

“Br-r-r!” the doctor exclaimed, as he climbed in quickly and 
settled himself. 

“A cold night,” the man said. 

“Tt seems as if it’s always a cold night to be born,” the doctor 
remarked, clearing his throat and carelessly waving his hand to 
Gerry, who stood on the porch trying to shield the lamp from 
the wind. The latter turned and went rather abruptly back into 
the house. 

The robes being tucked in, the driver took the reins and 
pulled up the horse’s head. Immediately the loaded buggy 
moved swaying toward the invisible road, and disappeared. 


WILLIAM C. G. JITRO. 


NOTICE 
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PAGE FROM ORCHESTRA SCORE “AMERIQUES” 
BY EDGAR VARESE 


7B ae Ga Ba & 


S it a skittish colt 
Or a gazelle 


This is poetry 
And you 
Are a gazelle 
Nearer then 
My gazelle 
Nearer still 
If only that I may stroke you a liitle 
With my hand 
So 
Why do you twitch away 
It will not hurt you 


Be gentle 


SOUTHERN MELODY 
HE magnolia blossom ripens 
At the top of the tree 
Shall I pick a magnolia 


For you whose hair is glossier than a wet leaf 
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Whose thigh sweeter than any petal 
I will climb the tree 


But do not ask it 


That blossom 

Is not so creamy 
As this bud 
Nearer the ground 


Let me pick it 


CHOCOLATE MEDLEY 


OU order a chocolate soda 
I also 

The boy brings them 
You suck at a straw 

With bent head 


I observe that chocolate 
Is an aphrodisiac 
Unfortunately 

Mild 


You finish your soda 
Your head lifts with a smile 


I beg of you 
Have another 
Then a hundred 


+ 


Then another 

Then a second hundred 
Then yet another 

Then a hundred 


As for me 

To gaze at you 

Is chocolate enough 
And more than enough 


SANGUINE 


AVING opened an esoteric vein 
I bled poetry 


Though it had ceased spurting 
I was still somewhat depleted 
When I met you 


Now I know you and love you 
The blood flushes in my veins 


Do you wish it to jet into the air again 
Good 


You have given me new blood 
Obsequiously will I spill it to amuse you 


Then if you will not love me 


I shall kill you 


And die of inanition 
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SPIRITUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


T is a young man 
Looks out at you 
Eyes soulful 


Cheek resting upon hand 
His hair evaporates 
From luminous forehead 


Out of his mouth 
Or breast 
Issues ectoplasm 


Rapt 

Etiolate 

Like Brancusi’s Muse 

Above his shoulder 

The adumbration of a head haunts 


LOUIS GILMORE 


THREE GENERATIONS: THE SAME 


ARL THOMAS went up the walk to the too pillared 

entrance of the large white house, and rang the bell. 

An elderly maid, looking austerely suspicious, said that 

she would announce him to Mrs. Bougher, and returned 

later to say that Mrs. Bougher would be down shortly. 
Carl wondered whether he’d get this tutoring job, and hoped if 
so that the youngster was not dull or priggish. The patronizing 
manner of the maid disturbed him; that seemed a bad omen. 
However when Mrs. Bougher came into the room he had a 
more agreeable sensation. Her slender little figure was neatly 
clad in a mouse brown tailored suit, and a beaverskin hat nestled 
over her dark worn face, that in repose looked dissatisfied, with 
a controlled irritation at events that occurred about her. Upon 
speaking, though, an alertness of manner came upon her and her 
brown eyes were keen. She spoke simply and in a business-like 
manner, as though wishing to settle this problem quietly and 
quickly. 


“(My boy Billy won’t go either to a public or a private school 
for any period of time, and as seventeen is a difficult age I 
thought I’d try a tutor, if I can find one that’s a good companion 
for him, and can manage to make him work a little at least,” 
she explained. 


After a little discussion Mrs. Bougher said she’d send for 
Billy. “As far as I’m concerned you can have the position, but 
perhaps you’d better meet Billy so he and you can judge how 
you'll like each other.” When the youth appeared, Carl saw a 
slender, Spanish-looking boy, dressed with adolescent elegance. 
His manner was direct. A look of sullenness that had been on 
his face as he came into the room disappeared as he talked for 
a minute or so with Carl, and he adopted a good-fellow manner. 


“Te’ll be up to us to tackle a little Latin, mathematics and the 
rest of the rigmarole together,” Carl said, in the background of 
his mind rather doubting the ability of both Billy and himself 
to concentrate on these subjects during these Spring months. 
He questioned whether he, but five years older than Billy, and 
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always restlessly impatient with his college life, was to bring 
balance to Billy. 

“Oh, you and I’1I get on all right,” Billy remarked, meaningly, 
apparently sure that a tacit consent had passed between him and 
Carl, regarding his mother’s idea of tutoring him; a consent to 
accept her wish, but not to take the lessons too seriously. 

The next afternoon when Carl arrived to begin the lessons 
Billy received him in his den as a friend paying an afternoon 
call rather than as an instructor bent on duty. “Have a cigar- 
ette,” he invited. “Beastly dull morning I’ve had. That’s what’s 
bad about not being at school, because there are no fellows 
around, and nothing much to take up the time.” 

‘What happened at the schools you’ve been at that you 
couldn’t stand them?” 

“O hell, I’ve always broken rules. They don’t want to give a 
fellow fifteen minutes to himself a day, and I’d just walk out on 
them and go for a walk, to town. Then when anything would 
be said to me I’d answer back. Usually I couldn’t stand most of 
the fellows at school either; none of them game enough, and 
always afraid of breaking rules.” 

“Yes, I understand. Schools are pretty bad, but you’ll regret 
it later on if you don’t get a few things they offer in their curri- 
culum. Have you any idea what you’re going in for later on?” 

“Not a blasted idea. Dad says I can take up anything I 
want so long as I take up something, or I can go into business 
with him. He suggested engineering, but that takes too long, 
and I don’t want to spend much more time in school. I’d go 
into business with dad now, but he and I don’t get on well all 
the time. He goes in for a lot of wildcat investments too—oil, 
you know. Used to be in the oil well business in Oklahoma, but 
now that those fields are drying up he’s doing Texas. Dad’s 
made three fortunes in ten years, and lost two, but he generally 
comes back; always has so far anyway. Hell, though, I can’t 
seem to get actually interested in business yet, not when I think 
ahead through a lifetime of it.” 

“Well, yes?” Carl said wonderingly, and then having no sug- 
gestions, added “‘perhaps we'd better start some algebra now.” 

“Just a minute, though. I want to read you this letter I had 
from Green, the only guy I could stand at the last school I was 
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at. He was a good cartoonist, too. I’ve thought maybe I’d 
try that myself; it’s more fun than business. I get in the dumps 
so often. Listen, and you’ll see how anyone feels at those damned 
schools: ‘Billy, I guess you’re the only friend I got, and the 
family are the same as usual, give me the devil. You know that 
queer fellow, Jenkins—well, he tried to kill himself in the 
bathroom the other day and he’s in the hospital now. I sure am 
going to run away from school and go somewhere. I wish you’d 
go somewhere with me. Maybe Mexico, or maybe we could get 
a job on a ship and try that for a year or so. Your old pal and 
Friend for Life, Green.” . . . Ain’t that the devil, a guy 
trying to kill himself because of that school. I’m sure glad I 
had guts enough not to stand it. Dad says all the stuff they cram 
into you doesn’t help much after you’re through. He says he 
wouldn’t give ten cents for all the good college ever did him.” 

“Yes, — but if you want to do something more than make 
money; if you’d like knowing people? . . . You might feel out 
of things sometime if you haven’t certain kinds of information,” 
Carl suggested, and finally got Billy around to the point of 
attempting a little mathematics. Later, on taking up the history 
book he became more interested, as that permitted him to discuss 
life, and he had an anecdote or tale to relate for every historical 
one that Carl told him. Departing that afternoon, however, 
Carl reflected that a good share of every day’s two-hour period 
would have to be spent in attempting to lighten the dark emo- 
tional and mental states of mind of the seventeen-year-old Wil- 
liam, since his interest in studies could not be captured when 
morbidity was eating out his insides. 

One day Mrs. Bougher came in to sit for a few minutes 
while lessons were going on, but she retired shortly, apparently 
satisfied. As Carl was leaving that day she stopped him, how- 
ever, and said: 

“Billy’s reading too much Russian literature, I think. You 
are not giving him those books to read, are your They’d be 
bad for him with his temperament.” 

Carl laughed. ‘No, I haven’t given him any books, but he’s 
asked me about things to read. Possibly I’ve suggested some 
Russian things, but he appears to like Service’s Barroom Ballads 
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“Of course it might be well for him to have all the pessimism 
in the world to look at, at once, and then have done with it,” 
Mrs. Bougher said, tiredly, and offered to take Carl wherever 
he was going now, as she was driving downtown to shop. “I 
won't talk about Billy; I can’t solve him, and if I could what’s 
the use? He won’t be coerced. We try giving him everything, 
but he gets so despondent. Possibly he ought to be made to make 
a living for himself. We haven’t always had money, and there 
may be ‘do’ in the blood that makes luxury hard on him.” Speak- 
ing; Mrs. Bougher appeared for the moment interested and vital 
but, after a moment she relapsed to silence and a look of boredom 
settled on her face, as she leaned back in the car and looked 
indifferently at what they were passing on the street. 

The next day when Carl arrived Billy was in the midst of 
taking a shower bath. He appeared soon rubbing himself with 
a turkish towel glancing at himself in the long length mirror in 
his:room. Not wishing to have it too evident that he was survey- 
ing his frame, he did not inflate his chest or draw in his stomach 
as positively as, Carl was sure, he’d be doing were he alone. 
Then he sought around in the wardrobe for a highly colored 
lounging robe and settled himself into an easy chair. “Let’s go 
easy on the lessons today,” he requested. “It’s too hot. In a 
half an hour I can get hold of the car and we’ll take a ride up 
in the canyons.” 

There was a tap on the door, so that Billy leaped up. “Ill 
bet that’s grandma. I told her to come up and meet you today. 
She just arrived last night from Oklahoma, and she’s curious 
about who’s tutoring me.” Hurriedly jumping into his trousers, 
after calling that he’d be only a minute, Billy completed his 
dressing and admitted Mrs. Tartran. As soon as she was intro- 
duced to Carl she spoke, undiscerningly to him. 

“Parley vouse francaise?” 

Seeing that she was not understood, she said: “You speak 
French, don’t your Do talk it with me sometimes. I’m taking 
itup. One’s got to keep ones mind occupied someway or other.” 

Mrs. Tartran was a wiry-bodied, sharp-faced being, with eves 
that wandered in keen curiosity everywhere and always, when 
she was awake. Carl judged she must be past sixty, but she 
could have passed for forty easily. ater he discovered that 
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she was never at rest. There was for her always a woman’s clut 
lecture, the theatre, a call, a shopping trip, a motor run, a tea, < 
political meeting, the chaperoning of a dance, or a moment’s stop: 
over conversation to occupy her time. She dressed smartly — 
wore broad-rimmed hats with brisk feathers stuck at sharp angle; 
in them, and usually she tipped her hat a bit over her left eye. 

“We ought to let the lessons go today,” she commented after a 
moment. “I won’t keep Billy from his work — not me — but 
this is my first day,” explaining in an intimate voice. “You 
know,” she said a little later, “I’ll have to take an interest in 
Billy’s education. My daughter’s too languid; too used tc 
riches. Now me—I haven’t always had money. Utter non. 
sense, that, utter nonsense, this being a leisurely person simply 
because you have enough money to be lazy. Nonsense, tush. 
She ought to have something to interest her mind — if she has a 
mind, which I doubt often, even if she is my own daughter. 
Sh! . . . now . . . Sh! Really I shouldn’t be talking 
like this in front of you and Billy.” She chattered briskly, cock- 
ing her head about jerkily observing things in the room. 

Off the three went in the automobile. When, on the outskirts 
of town, Billy sped the car up to sixty miles an hour, not a word 
of discretion did Mrs. Tartran utter. If she was aware that the 
speed limit was being exceeded the knowledge put no dismay 
into her countenance. She leaned back for moments, but the 
passing of some bit of scenery made her sit erectly watching 
again. 

Ray dadertul country around here? Wonderful air this,” she 
sniffed, noting the foliage along the roadside. “I like the breeze 
going past me; makes me feel vital and resistant. Billy, we 
aren’t going very fast, are wer” 

Billy needed no encouragement to get all of the speed out of 
the car that it was capable of, and boasted back to her that he 
had driven it eighty miles an hour. 

“Tush that is, Billy. So heavy a car as this isn’t capable of 
speed such as that. But, anyway, you oughtn’t to attempt it, I'm 
sure, and if your father knew I permitted it when I was driving 
with you he’d be provoked.” Her lukewarm admonition, how- 
ever, did not prevent Billy’s stepping on the accelerator and 
turning on the gas, the first long stretch of country road they 
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reached. Half a mile ahead was a smaller car going at a good 
speed. At once Billy began to sound the claxon horn continu- 
ously, to warn the car to make way for him. The speedometer 
ran up to sixty-five, seventy, seventy-five — ‘Eighty miles an 
hour, granny,” Billy shouted back exultantly. ‘“Didn’t I tell 
your Qh, damn that fellow, why doesn’t he get out of the way. 
He’s not going to give us roadspace to pass him. The damned 
hog.” 

“We might have a collision, you know,” Mrs. Tartran com- 
mented enthusiastically, but poised to collect herself. Billy 
sounded the claxon frantically. The car ahead was gathering 
speed, its driver evidently intent on not being passed. How- 
ever, at a little wider piece of roadway, Billy drove his car near 
the embankment, and riding on two side wheels, shot past the 
other car, shouting as he went by, “You damned louse. What 
do you want to do, cause an accidentr”’ 

“Well, I never,” asserted Mrs. Tartran. “Does that man think 
he owns this road? Now out in Oklahoma I’d well see that he 
gottakeninforthat . . . But you’d better slow down, Billy, 
we really are risking an accident, you know.” Mrs. Tartran 
looked eminently satisfied, as though in some way justice had 
been brought about and that, the other car being now far behind, 
she was vindicated. Billy, turning into a road going to the city, 
went at a pace not exceeding thirty miles an hour now. The 
exhiliration of speed past, Mrs. Tartran’s mind sought other 
subjects to interest it. Suddenly out of the open air and clear 
sky she shot a question and answered it herself in the one direct 
shot of comment. 

“Do you believe inthe bible? . . . Idon’t. Icantell you 
I don’t and nobody needs say to me that it’s my duty to pre- 
tend I do. I was talking to a minister the other day — big 
church he’s the head of, too — and he told me that though the 
bible may be largely misinterpreted at the present time, it can 
be interpreted so that I would not disagree with its preachments. 
Huh! That's it, it’s capable of too blamed many interpretations, 
so say I, and who listens can hear me.” 

Even while she. was reclining in the seat of the car Mrs. 
Tartran’s thin, fibrous body, gave the impression of restlessness; 
her eyes bright with keen and curious abstraction. Walking she 
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continually made one think of a nervous bird, on the jookout for 
something to dart and peck at — particularly the bird known as 
the reedrunner, which has a slender turkey-long tail that bobs 
up and down, as does its head, while it runs, skips, and flutters 
along the roadside. 

Billy’s slight long body, which had been tense while he was 
speeding had relaxed now, but a shine remained in his brown 
eyes. ‘““That’s the way to ride, isn’t it, granny? I can’t stand 
riding slow when I’m out for fun.” 

Mrs. Tartran, however, was intent on other ideas at the 
moment, and had her say. “Shucks, I don’t believe in anything 
— nota thing —notme. Theosophy? — some of Rose’s friends 
play around with that, but bosh! All bosh! I go to meetings, 
as I go to political meetings, or listen to the radicals talk about 
social reorganization just to keep my time and mind occupied, 
but don’t you think I take any stock in that tosh. You won’t find 
me worrying about religion, or the way people suffer, or the 
mistakes the administration is making — and it’s making them, 
you can know. It’s human, and silly in consequence. There’s 
too much fuss about what should be, and too little doing, and 
iust being,” she rippled on. 

“Ive just been reading a book by a Russian that says things 
like that Granny,” Billy commented, “but he makes most of his 
characters shoot themselves. It made me glum as the devil when 
I was reading it, but riding like this makes me forget that sort of 
feeling.” 

“You must not read those morbid Russian books, Billy. What 
was the name of it? Give it to me when we get home, and Ill 
see what I think of it. It can’t affect me, I assure you.” 

From that day it was difficult to indulge in lessons and Carl, 
no more than Billy, was anxious to bother. Mrs. Bougher was 
seldom at home to know whether the two were in Billy’s den 
studying or not, and if she were, either she or Mrs. Tartran was 
ready to say that the day was too nice to expect anybody to study. 
As Mr. Bougher was away in Texas on some oil business, Billy 
had the family car to himself a great deal. One day out of three 
Billy might be feeling calm, and ready to let things be casual; 
the other days he.felt ‘completely fed up about it all,’ or reck- 
lessly desirous of adventure for the afternoon. Soon he began 
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to introduce other people into his afternoon automobile drives, 
as he’d lately met some moving picture people, directors, and 
struggIng actors and actresses. 

“You know this Bob Lee that I met —he’s a prince of a 
fellow,” Billy explained to Carl one afternoon. “I want you 
two to meet. He has a wonderful den, and a collection of all 
sorts of things.” i 

At Lee’s studio Carl met Bob Lee, who was ornately groomed, 
with brilliantined hair smoothed carefully upon a head tending 
to fleshiness in the back. He worked his smile extensively to 
show even and tiny cut white teeth. His whole impression was 
smooth with the suavity begot of tailoring establishments, and 
barber shop treatments. 

“Bob, show Carl that skull of a German you got when you 
were at the battlefront,” Billy requested, wanting to make his 
friend appear impressive. 

Lee took down a skull nonchalantly, saying ““There — not a 
bad one. Of course I got more than one Hun, but I couldn’t 
take a trunkload of skulls back with me, could I? But I’ve 
forgotten all that now — don’t even know where my medals are.” 

Carl didn’t answer him, to ask what medals he had; or to com- 
ment on the possession of the skull. He reflected to himself 
that it was too bad that, with this stagey warmth and cordiality 
of manner, Lee had tricked Billy. A moment after, when Lee, 
standing near him, placed an affectionate hand upon his shoulder, 
saying, ‘‘this boy Billy of ours is quite a lad, isn’t he? I’m going 
to see that he gets a big job in the movies and then he won’t be 
wondering what to do with himself so often,” Carl felt uncom- 
fortable, and moved away, realizing, however, the attraction in 
Lee’s show of sympathy, and companionable way of using his 
hands. A reserved distrust, however, withheld him from even 
a courteously spoken response. 

The three left Lee’s studio soon, to go and pick up Dorothy 
Madden, of whom Billy had spoken. When they arrived at her 
bungalow she came out at the sound of the horn. 

“T’ve just been making a cake; I do like to cook,” she confided 
at once, throwing off her apron. She was a plump person of 
perhaps nineteen, with schoolgirlish manners, mildly coquettish, 
but still simple. Her pretty face, punctuated with vamping 
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brown eyes, and puckering lips, was of a likeable flapper variety. 
She climbed into the car, in the front seat, between Billy and 
Carl, saying that she liked the front row, and that Bob could 
have the luxury of the broad back seat all to himself. Her 
plump white arms were bare; she placed one of them on the 
seat back of Billy as he was driving: because sitting space was 
congested. 

“O Billy, the thought of you saved me from being too wild 
last night. Bob came around with that Swede movie director 
and a girl, and we all went for an auto ride. Then the Swede 
suggested that just as a lark we all go around to the church and 
get married. I was almost on the point of it — just silly, you 
know, Billy, and it was such a wonderful night and made me 
feel so sentimental — but just at the door of the church I thought 
about you and what you’d think, and wouldn’t go on. So nobody 
got married.” 

“But, Dolly, you and I'll marry later on,” Bob Lee broke in, 
and let Billy be our best man. 

“TI don’t know about that. I think I'll wait for Billy, and 
you can be his best man,” Dorothy chortled, patting Billy’s shoul- 
der. She had been observing Carl out of the side of her eye, 
a trifle reserved at first, but gradually her manner lost its restraint 
with him, when he suggested that she come to a university dance 
with him some night. 

“O that would be just too adorable. I’m just crazy about 
dancing, you know. I'll bet you’re great at dancing too,” she 
informed him with confiding intimacy, leaning towards him as 
she talked. He placed his arm discreetly back of the seat, and 
gradually let it slip down to rest across her shoulder. As she did 
not object, he let his hand cuddle over her shoulder. 

“We'll be shocking Billy,” she whispered, “and, of course, I 
don’t really fuss, you know; but it’s kind of nice to cuddle, isn’t 
it? But I can’t stand the way Bob acts if he gets started, so I’m 
always awfly careful when he’s around. He’s pretty fast, I 
guess, and I’m not that kind of a girl. I just like fun.” 

Billy looked with patronizing tolerance at Carl and Dorothy, 
seeming to say by his half smile that he understood all, but 
would seem not to see anything. However, he finally had to 
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speak. “I didn’t think you’d let somebody else cut me out so 
soon, Dorothy; but I don’t mind as long as it’s my teacher.” 

“Why, Billy Bougher; I don’t know what you mean. You 
know yourself how crowded it is with three in this front seat. 
But anyway Billy you just know really how fond I am of you. 
Because you never get fresh, and I don’t think you'll ever get 
to being so.” 

Seven days later, when Carl arrived to tutor Billy, that young 
man was in a black funk. “Either Bob Lee is a damn fine fel- 
low, or he’s a rotten animal,” Billy commented. 

“What’s happened, Billy?” Carl asked. 

“Oh, I ain’t saying anything. I don’t squeal, but I just repeat 
either he’s a damn fine person, or as rotten as they make them, 
and I know what I’m guessing, too.” 

With some inquiry and discussion Carl discovered that Billy 
had been working mornings for the last five days at a moving- 
picture studio. He had said nothing about it before because he 
wanted to be sure he’d get on. For three hours he’d flash films 
on the screen for the directors to judge what cuts were necessary. 
However, upon being late three mornings in succession, he had 
been spoken to about tardiness, and on the fourth morning de- 
cided to quit with a two days’ notice. What had upset him, 
however, were things he’d seen around the studio, and the way 
Bob Lee had talked about Dorothy, and ‘more particularly 
something that had happened the night before, when he’d been 
out till four o’clock in the morning at a country club, drinking 
and dancing. He declared that it wasn’t that he objected because 
he’d been gotten to sign his name to the bill—that came to over 
one hundred dollars—‘‘Dad is a good sport about things like that, 
and always says that a fellow who has money—or whose father 
has—is sure to get stuck.” What disturbed him was the way 
he’d been treated during the evening; indifferently for a long 
time, affectionately at moments when a bottle of champagne 
was wanted, patronizingly by Bob Lee’s actress friend, and again 
too affectionately by Bob Lee as they were going home. “He 
means too much, or nothing but bleeding me, I’m thinking,” 
Billy reflected. © 

The next ‘day Billy was gloomier than he’d ever been before. 
Life was too appalling for him further to contemplate it. Noth- 
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ing new had happened, but the café bill bothered him, and the 
family had just received word that Mr. Bougher would be back 
soon, and also that Billy’s married sister was to arrive with her 
husband. 

“That means hell, and scenes, I guess, because dad’s appar- 
ently lost a lot of money, and he’ll be cross, and give us all hell 
most of the time,” he mourned. He opened the drawer of his 
chiffonier and took out a brightly shining pistol, and balanced 
it in his hand with dark significance. 

“There’s an answer to everything I say, though, and I'll 
be knowing what my answer is pretty soon, or op He 
stated forebodingly. 

Carl laughed forcedly. ‘Hell, Billy, buck up. What does it 
all matter? One damn thing or the other, and you know you’re 
as good for seeing things through as anybody else. Take the 
hell your dad gives you, and let it slip off your back as soon as 
you get out of his hearing.” 

“But it’s the wondering what to do with myself that gets me. 
I think of going away sometimes to Mexico, or just being a 
hobo; and when dad says he doesn’t care what I do so long as I 
do something, he makes me choose in some way.” 

“He’s not insisting too hard at the moment, is he? And if he 
is, see that through. See anything that happens through, and 
you’ll find you come out. There aren’t the kind of answers 
you’re wanting and how can there be if you can’t have a feeling 
about what they’ll be?” 

With the arrival of Billy’s father, however, every day found 
Billy tormentedly unhappy, or defiantly reckless, except that 
one day he felt, for that day only, that his father was a sym- 
pathetic, understanding person because he’d been so good- 
natured at a dinner party Mrs. Bougher had given the night 
before. ‘He even said he’d get me a new roadster to run about 
in,” he said to confirm his father’s goodness. 

Billy’s brother-in-law, married to his nineteen-year-old sister, 
seemed to have no other occupation for his time than smoking 
cigarettes, visiting various hotel lobbies to meet chorus girls or 
moving-picture actresses, and dancing at cafés and night country 
clubs. His vocabulary consisted of about two hundred words, 
apparently, but he was used to spending money in quantities. 
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To understand that boredom is not necessarily mental, one needed 

only to watch him register ennui. His conversation was made 
up of relating how late he’d been up every night for the last 
five, how much he’d spent, drank, danced, and what he thought 
the old man would think of it all. 

Coming into the house one afternoon Carl sensed as soon as 
he entered that something unusual had occurred. The maid’s 
manner was consciously quiet with suppressed knowledge of pri- 
vacies. When Carl came upon Billy, he found him silent, not 
broodingly or sullenly so as usual, but quietly wondering. Before 
long he volunteered an explanation. 

Well, dad’s lost most his fortune again; this is the third time, 
and maybe the third time’s out. I don’t suppose it matters, 
though. As granny said, we’ve not been too damned happy 
with all the money he’s had.” 

“Oil plunging means chances and losses,” Carl suggested. ‘It 
will probably come out all right for you, anyway, because now 
you might actually have to do some of the things you’ve wanted 
to do for adventure.” 

They went down the stairs together, arm in arm. At the 
bottom of the stairs they halted, hearing an irritated voice speak- 
ing through the open door of the dining room. Carl saw Mr. 
Bougher, standing there, listening to his wife talk to him. He 
was an erect, hard-muscled man, with a thin body, and a brown, 
sun-hardened skin. His long convex featured face, with its 
cold grey eyes, and look of nervous intensity, was that of a pro- 
moter — indicative of a plunger temperament. Mrs. Bougher 
was speaking. She was not languid now, but flushed, and im- 
petuously angry. 

“You damn fool, Tom, you utter, complete damn fool, to be 
letting us in for this. Haven’t two times before taught you any- 
thing. Dammit, I say, now you listen to me: Out of the three 
million dollars you said you had two months ago couldn’t you 
have put aside enough not to bring this down upon us? It’s all 
right for you — your game to play — you get your amusement in 
that way, but all I want to say is that you bustle around and 
retrieve some money. I have stood back of you always, and I 
will now. Sell the cars. Sell my jewels, if you must, though 
I’d better do so myself and salt down the money to keep you 
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from losing it. Mortgage the house or sell it — but come back. 
I’m not going to have to explain poverty. Next time any money 
gets into this family’s hands I’ll see to it that some of it remains 
there, say what you will.” 

Mrs. Tartran came into view from behind the curtain of the 
next room. “Nonsense, Rose, nonsense; don’t be hysterical. 
Explain? Explain poverty to whom, I ask you? Who are these 
people you are to explain to? I can snap my finger in the face 
of the best of them. I could snap my fingers if I had on rags, 
if I had on nothing — even if I’m a bit of a bonebag at my age. 
Tom takes chances; so do we all. What’s all this fuss about -— 
what is it? Tom, go to your room. Not a word! You go to 
your room, too, Rose. You’ve been arguing this same argument 
for ten minutes and getting nowhere, and you had it last night, 
too. Spilt milk! And a good thing it is, too! 

“We'll all have something to think about now; some way to 
express ourselves, and we’re not bowing our heads low to any- 
body or anything.” 

With these explosive comments Mrs. Tartran gave Mr. 
Bougher a push on his shoulder and headed him towards the 
door, and he went grumblingly, but not in bad nature. His 
strong-muscled face worked in an effort to control irritation and 
disgust, but amusement showed through too. “It’s the damned 
scolding that gets me; as though I didn’t always come back. 
I’ve made good three times before; can’t any of you have a little 
trust in mer It’s nct going to be up to anybody to fight this 
problem but myself. I’m the head of the family yet, and take 
the responsibilities,” he explained, before going up the stairs. 
Then Mrs. Tartran pounced out into the hall and started to her 
room, when she saw Billy and Carl standing by the stairway. 

“That’s life, isn’t it, though? That’s life,” she jerked forth. 
“You might as well accept it, too, is what I say. Now, if I have 
to take in washings at my age to eat, well, what of it? I’m 
good for it. I haven’t always had money by a long shot. It'd 
do that daughter of mine good to have to do the ironing for my 
washings, too.” * 

Whereupon she went up the stairs decisively. A minute later, 
however, her head was over the bannister of the second floor, 
and she called down, “Billy, phone out to the garage and tell 
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the chauffeur to be at the house in ten minutes. I’m going down- 
town to dinner; can’t stand this atmosphere of wrangling. We 
haven’t sold the cars yet, might as well use them,” she finished 
and snapped her head back to go into her room and dress for 
going out. 

Carl saw Billy only one more time, and soon after departed 
himself for Chicago, leaving college behind him. Some months 
later, curious as to Billy and Mrs. Tartran’s welfare, he wrote 
Billy a letter, and received in reply: 

“Well, old man, I received your letter yesterday and was even 
more glad than surprised to get it. Yes, Carl, our paths seem 
to have parted for a while, maybe for good and maybe not, who 
knows?P But I, for one, hope that it is not for long. 

“You say you are interested in my state of mind, etc. Well, 
carl, as you most likely know, one expresses one’s present state 
of mind when writing a letter. But I will do my best to tell 
you of my last-six months on this planet called earth. 

“To begin with, dad got back a good deal of money, and I 
went east to school. Dad told me to go to New York and look 
until I found a school that I liked, and then settle down and 
stay there. I went east as per schedule, but did not settle down 
as per schedule — but that comes later. My brother-in-law 
went east to look after me, as it were. Well, we stayed in New 
York, taking in the sights. After a week I picked out the only 
school that we had visited. It was a school of about seventy-five 
boys. It was ten miles from Hamphire, N. Y. I arrived at 
the school on Monday afternoon, stayed until Tuesday A. M. 
and then ran away to New York. I can give no other reason 
for my running away than that I was not happy. We stayed in 
New York five weeks after that, drunk most of the time. Took 
in all the cabarets and spent four thousand dollars. I also gota 
dose of clap that I just got over last month. The old man was 
pretty mad, but I told him that boys would be boys and he was 
very good about it. I cannot begin to explain any of the differ- 
ent moods that I was in, but I was “U don’t give a damn,” wor- 
_ ried, regretful, glad, happy, in the dumps, and all of it. I hope 
that you will understand. . 

“Then after a while, when I got home, I fell desperately in 
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love and am still struggling under the illusion. But as they 
all think, I think, that 1 have the real thing this time. 

“Then came the good era. I got a car of my own, an Exxes, 
and everything that goes with it. Then like a bolt out of the 
clear sky dad went broke. I lost my car and everything that 
goes with it. I had a natural gloomy mood for a while. But it 
was soon over and I settled down to make the best of things. 

“But again in the last two weeks things have turned, or at 
least are turning now. Dad has made again and all is looking 
fine again. How will it all turn out? Now that is enough for 
me. How about yourself? What are you doing? Please 
write me, Carl, as you are the only real friend that I have. From 
your old pal and puple, Billy. P. S—We have had several 
minor, and one fairly big earthquake lately, but nothing serious 
happened. Nothing ever happens in this old burg. 

“P. S. again: Granny says she wishes you were here, so she 
could talk French with you. She says she can’t be bothered 
any longer knowing whether dad’s up or down financially.” 

Carl, at the time looking impatiently at his own present, rather 
than at any past or future, shoved Billy’s letter into his pocket, 
commenting to a person walking out of his room to the street 
with him, that anxiety and personal unhappiness seemed such 
trumped-up emotions, with no reality outside one’s self. 


ROBERT McALMON 
COMMENTS 


THE RUSSIAN CONSTRUCTIVISTS. Here is a group of 
men who have broken with painting and sculpture and have 
become engineers of art. They take the materials of industry: 
steel, wood, paper, coal, glass . . . They study the weight, 
texture and psyche of each material and then treat it with a pre- 
cision, organization and balance which produces “construc- 
tions” which indicate that there is a necessity for a change in the 
outside aspect of the world . . . We reproduce in this issue 
work by Lissitzky and Gabo; in an earlier number we showed 
the work of Tatlin. Other men in the group are Medunetzky, 
Stenberg, Ioganson, Kliutzius. 
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SECESSION. “Though all the words we ever spake were bit- 
ter, shall I reproach you dead?” Secession sends out a post- 
mortem in which it rises up for a last word about its little life 


ee “Our clippings recall that in the LITTLE REVIEW jh 
attempted to wreck Secession.” When the first number of Seces- 
sion appeared I jeered its manifestos because they were noisy 
and the only hint of life in the place. . . I wanted to start 
a fight of any kind. We need fights, discussion—hot and im- 
polite, jeering and insult to knit the thing together; to find out 
and bring out a definite creative hardness in this pulp of art in 
America. When I speak harshly to the Dial, it answers in the 
language of engraved announcements. Secession should have 
fought us and been our friend . . . a fast friend. 


CONTRIBUTORS. Marcel Arland has a first appearance in 
this number of the LITTLE REVIEW. He is a young Frenchman 
of the advance group. He has recently brought out a little book 
called “Terres Etrangeres” (Nouvelle Revue Francaise). In 
this connection I should like to direct the readers of the LITTLE 
REVIEW to the recently published books of two of our contribu- 
tors: “The Ostrich With Closed Eyes,” . . . a novel by 
Ribémont Dessaignes and “Les Pas Perdus” by André Breton. 
Peri is a Pole living in Berlin. Kurt Schwitters lives in Hano- 
ver. He lives in a house papered with newspaper and tramway 
tickets. He is young and has the wit, mockery and poetry of a 
Dadaist: writer, painter, sculptor and the editor of Merz. The 
LITTLE REVIEW has just closed an exposition of his pasted-paper 
pictures. Chirico is an Italian. The work reproduced here is 
in the collection of Paul Guillaume, Paris. Nathan Altmann, 
Schlemmer and Rohl are german. Huelsenbeck and Baader are 
german poets more or less Dada . . . here translated into 
french for a special purpose, by Louis Aragon. The American 
contributors are well known to most readers. 


THE GLORIOUS MYSTERY. A short time ago Mr. Knopf 
sent out a letter of complaint against Vincent Starret and-Covici- 
McGee for pirating the work of Arthur Machen. Mr. Machen 


does not seem to be happy, about something in th i 
from the following letter : j & € proceedings, 
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Dear Mr. Knopf: 

I find to my very great annoyance that Starret is 
again pirating my property. I need scarcely say that I 
know nothing about “The Glorious Mystery,” Covici 
McGee are announcing .. . 

In any case, please understand that you have my full 
authority to repudiate “The Glorious Mystery” and to 
state that it has been done without my authority, con- 
sent, or knowledge; in any manner and through any 
medium which may strike you as practical. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ARTHUR MACHEN. 


This is the sort of thing that has put stealing into disrepute. 


THE READER CRITIC 
ART IS A NICE GIRL AND HAS A KIND FACE 


6G MERICAN people have kind hearts and feelings, and that is why they 

A must in time produce great artists,” is the verdict of Moriz Rosenthal, 

who sailed recently, returning next fall for another tour. When 

asked who were the greatest pianists, Mr. Rosenthal named Paderewski, De 
Pachmann and, with all modesty, himself. 


A NEW SLOGAN FOR ADVERTISERS 


Other journals may have a larger sale BUT WE ARE THE MOST 
STOLEN JOURNAL IN THE COUNTRY. 


66 OOKSELLER in extremely smart, extremely modern book-shop to 
B collector for Little Review: “I haven’t any money for you people. Do 
you know, they steal that magazine. I don’t know how they get away 

with it but I’m stolen out every time.” How do you get yours? 


THIS SEEMS FAIR ENOUGH 


From a petition to Congress asking that the book of Genesis be barred, from 
the public schools, on the grounds that it is unscientific, a lie, etc. Incidently they 
speak a word for the Celts. 


MR. CONGRESSMAN :— 

“s HREE thousand years of recorded history, beginning with the Achaeans, 
who, about the year 1450 B.C., invaded the Grecian Peninsula and 
founded the Hellenic civilization; also the Cimbri, Umbrians, Romans, 

Gauls, Goths, Franks, Britons, and the greatest of all Celtic achievements, 
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America; for the Celts discovered, settled and have developed this great nation; 
proves to us that the Celtic race is today as it has been for thousands of 
years, superior to any other race of mankind, in the matter of physique, beauty, 
intelligence, learning, knowledge, science, art, discovery, invention, including 
the bronze age, iron age, ships, railroads, steam engine, steamship, cannon, sub- 
marine, printing, newspapers, telegraph, telephone, phonograph, radio, radium, 
germs, vaccine, automobile and flying machines, archaeology, evolution, and 
other wonderful achievements too numerous to mention here; therefore we 
suggest that immigration to these United States be restricted to persons of the 
Celtic race, selected for their individual excellence at their place of residence 


abroad. 


IS THIS INFATUATED, FATUOUS FAT OR JUST FAT? 
From Cal Harris, Hotel San Remo, New York City. 


- RT and science are to be blended in a most interesting manner provided 
A an unique theory just advanced by James F. Kerr, General Manager of 
the First Radio World’s Fair, stands the acid test to which it is now 

being subjected by a special committee of radio engineers. 

It is barely possible that the far-famed bronze statue, “Diana,” which sur- 
mounts the tower of Madison Square Garden and which is universally ac- 
claimed as one of the finest pieces of sculpture in existence, may soon adopt 
a more useful profession than that of a beautiful weather vane. In other 
words, Saint-Gaudens’ masterpiece may go into the radio business and establish 
herself as the world’s most exquisite antenna. 

“When ‘Diana’ does make her radio debut I am going to arrange to open 
the first program transmitted through her with a eulogy of her creator, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, by George Grey Barnard or some other famous American 
sculptor. This, if I am not mistaken, will cause ‘Diana’ to vibrate with her 
own praises. Later on, perhaps, we will be able to arrange for the lady to 
communicate direct with some equally celebrated European statue.” 


A NEW JOB FOR ART 


C. A.Z., New York:— 

Dear Editor: 

A few quotations from one of the many popularizing books on science, char- 
acterized by loose thinking, florid and sentimental writing and retelling of half- 
grasped ideas: “The New Decalogue of Science” by A. E. Wiggam, Bobbs- 
Merrill; partly reprints from Century and Pictorial Review and dedicated to 
My wife, whose extensive readings .. . have alone made this book possible, 
and whose eyes have for many years largely taken the place of my own.” 


66 VAST new evolution is undoubtedly going on and setting up great 
A types of specialized talents and anatomical structure, temperaments 
and psychological trends all through >.ur population. This can be 

made either beneficial or the reverse owing largely as to how you manage in- 
dustry on the one hand, so as to protect excellence and give it survival value, 
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and as to how, through art, you educate men’s and woman’s ideals of each 
other. We see then the biological significance of art. It seems to me to be 
tremendous. Science deals with matter and energy, but art deals with life. 
Four-fifths of life are not in the realm of science. They are probably the best 
four-fifths. They lie in the field of beauty, art, imagination, dream. For art, 
as nothing else, sets up rich ideals of mate-selection between man and woman. 
Art is thus man’s highest contribution to the evolutionary process. Science can 
never create art, but it can contribute to its truth. Our artists, unfortunately, 
are not as a body sufficiently conversant with science. They, therefore, to 
just that degree give us false art, false ideals. (A few samples.) They do 
occur, but they are nature’s exceptions, and easily explained on grounds of 
science. But they are not correct ideals for the masses.. We see our poets giving 
us chemistry and physics that are not of this world. No wrong conception can 
give us a right ideal. Art is more precious than science. Men can live without 
science, but they cannot significantly live without art. But artists should become 
familiar with at least the half-dozen great simple conceptions that lie at the 
bases of each field of science. Often this can be achieved by the intelligent man 
within a week. Art will then become what it should be and is, man’s highest 
contribution to the processes of this own evolution. It will lead man by its 
gentle selective processes and its creative ideals towards a wiser, saner, healthier 
and more beautiful human race. Then at last, in a race endowed with inborn 
health, sanity, energy, intelligence and beauty, the long red gauntlet of natural 
selection will have come to its beneficent end. 
From the chapter “The Duty of Art.” 


DID YOU EVER HEAR A SAUSAGE TALK—LISTEN! 


Broadcasted by Huebsch, N. Y. 


66 R. Edwin Muir’s “Latitudes” (B. W. Huebsch) makes a number of 
keen and wholly new appraisals of “the new writers.” According 
to Mr. Muir, no one can avoid the obsession of taking those innovators 

too seriously, but, he writes in an essay entitled “Against Profundity,” “What 

is new about these writers is not that they explore the unconscious and bring it 
to light; Dostoyevsky long ago did more wonderful things in that way than 
will probably ever be done again. What is new is that they descend into the 
unconscious; search, sense, feel with all the subtle, subterranean faculties which 
awaken in darkness; but they do not use their eyes, because darkness seems 
more interesting to them than light. The most interesting of these writers are, 
in America, Mr. Sherwood Anderson; in England, Mr. D. H. Lawrence; 
and in Dublin, New York, Fiume and Paris, Mr. James Joyce. Mr. Anderson 
is the most conscious and most human of the three; Mr. Joyce the most an 
artist, and Mr. Lawrence the most ecstatic, violent and Promethean.” 
Sherwood Anderson is positively inter-uterine in his unconsciousness. If 

Joyce is “the most an artist” . . . is there any other good definition of an 

artist except—one who is emotionally, mentally and physically conscious? We'll 

admit that D. H. Lawrence is ecstatically and violently unconscious.—jh. 
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HERE IS ONE REASON WHY “BURTTY” RASCOE SHOULD 
LOSE HIS JOB 


Burton Rascoe in N. Y. Tribune: 


«sY REJOICE in my heart when I see Mr. Thayer take up the cudgel for 
Mr. Cummings, even if, in doing so, he raises bumps on other heads, 
inadvertantly, because of a certain zeal and clumsiness. I meant to offer, 

perhaps fatuously, a little coaching. I wished to tell him that it is not necessary 

to denigrate one author or a whole school of authors in order to do service to 
another author. I have been through several of these scraps and I know what 

I am talking about. On the basis of a few chapters of a garbled and inconsecu- 

tive version of James Joyce’s “Ulysses,” which I had read as a serial in ‘The 

Little Review,” I formed an unfavorable and very erroneous opinion of that 

great work; and while I was pressing Cabell’s claims to recognition as a writer 

I made the mistake some years ago of trying to prove that Cabell was meritori- 

ous by the fatuous process of asserting, with evinced reasons, that ‘Ulysses’ 

was not. I repented of this error when I read the book as Joyce had written 
it. I found that it was possible to entertain a very high opinion of both Joyce 
and Cabell.” 

Mr. Rascoe made a little mistake in the beginning about “Ulysses.” He has 
been informed, in print, that the version of ‘Ulysses” which appeared in the 
LittLte Review was Mr. Joyce’s version and not a stray document which 
Joyce later doctored into a world-beater. However, let us say again that 
“Ulysses” as it appeared in the LirrLe REvIEW was not a garbled version—unless 
Mr. Rascoe chooses to call Mr. Joyce’s manuscript garbled: the copy went 
to the printer with no marks or changes of ours upon it. 

The serial was not an “inconsecutive version.” We made the effort of our 
lives to publish regularly during its run: March, 1918, through August, 1920. 
In that time we missed but one month, November, 1919 . . . and then because 
manuscript did not arrive from Joyce in time. A little information and a little 
truth would go a long way towards dignity when discussing a work like 
“Ulysses.” I gather from other statements made by Mr. Rascoe that he wouldn’t 
be able to recognize the Sphnix outside Egypt.—jh. 


A SESSION AT THE SHOP-COUNTER 


Catalogue of who offered what, season, 1923-1924—Contributor. 

Archipenko, Aleksander—‘“Americans want a. course of lectures before they 
buy. But why must / give them before I sell?” 

Bischoff, C. A.—‘Look, I have come through” (Look as hard as you can). 

Branchard, Emile—Bourgeois’ unintelligent blunder. 

Brinton, Dr. Christian—Words for ladies, words for dealers, forewords for 
catalogues, false hopes for artists. 

Burliuk, David—‘Spoon in Lapel.” Amusing, if better done. Oh, he paints, 
does he? 

Chapin, James—There was no DeMuth exhibit this year. 

Duchamp, Marcel—The Whitney Club, or Time—who made the classic? 
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Fiene, Ernest—“Heavy, heavy, etc., what shall the owner of this thing do?” 

Grigoriev, Boris—Ah, poor Russia! My subjects, are they not notable? 

Marin, John—Nature! what she has done to me! 

McFee, Henry Lee—(This, after all, is a market report.) 

Modigliani, Amedee—Going up, production stopped, he’s dead, you see. 

O'Keefe, Georgia—Self-revealing good painting—self, whose self? 

Sprinchorn, Carl—If you call when he’s out, The New Gallery will show 
you his things. 

Soudeikine, Serge—More Russia, neither Little, White nor Great. 

Stella, Joseph—Whose presence lightens any room for so long. 

Stieglitz, Mr. Alfred—Are artists teachers? 

Wheelock, Warner—Woodstock is my dwelling place, ? my destination. 


LET GURDJIEFF DO IT 
Constant Reader, New York: 
‘sy REMEMBER vividly a comment in The Little Reader about one of Ben 

[ Hecke books “There is nothing in it for adult education” and I have 

bar applying it to most everything that came my way or that I came in the 
way of. 

Now—The Gurdjieff Institute, heralded first by Mr. Orage, one-time editor 
of The New Age, and then Mr. Gurdjieff and his pupils and their teachers. 
When it comes to adult education here’s a choice morsel for the editors of the 
LittLe Review. Let us hope you -will be able to get out an issue before the 
“news” element has cooled and be able to present to your readers, if only in 
the “comment,” your attitude towards this, to me, most interesting school. 


‘PASSION IN THE HOME 
M. M. H., Middletown, Conn. 
Editor LirtLe Review: 
ae ESSRS. SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY, of Boston, are 
M publishing for me a series to be called “The Best Love Stories of 1924 
(etc.), an Anthology of Feminine Appeal.” 

. . . The artistic catholocity of such collections as that of O’Brien 
necessarily forces out many admirable stories of charm and delicate sentiment 
which have a strong feminine attraction. The best of such stories, judged by 
their “human appeal,” particularly to women, it is my intention to reprint. Love 
would be broadly interpreted to mean human affection, which is the most im- 
portant thing in the daily life of most of my sex. The volume would thus be 
a woman’s selection for women. 

The set will stand from year to year as a valuable record of what the normal 
healthy-minded woman feels rather than thinks. In addition it will encourage 
authors and publishers, who, in putting a certain type of story in the home, 
are doing a valuable work with little recognition. 

AMONG THE EXCHANGES 

SELECTION, Antwerp. Reproductions of work of G. de Chirico and 
Ossip Zadkine. Sketches by A. Friih, G. Grosz and Picasso. Poems by Pierre 
Bourgeois. Appreciation of Chirico by René Creval. 
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DER QUERSCHNITT, Frankfurt, A. M. Poems by Block, Kerr, Herr- 
mann-Neissei. The Spanish Court—Ridingschool in Vienna—by A. Flechtheim 
the Master; an article on the Nobel Prize by Ezra Pound. The usual profusion 
of cuts, comments, etc. 

HET OVERZICHT, Antwerp. Reproductions: Jozef Peeters, Victor 
Servrancky Prampolini; architectural designs by Victor Bourgeois; music and 
an article “Ideén over Muziek” by Karel Albert. 

les feuilles libres, Paris. (No. 35). Drawings and poems of the insane; 
music by Satie; continuation of the novel “Faites Vos Jeux” by Tzara; poemes, 
Pierre Reverdy, etc. 

DER STURM, Berlin. Reproductions of work by Peeters, J. Léonard, 
Maes, Joostens, De Boeck; music by Karel Albert; architecture by Alf Francken 
and Victor Bourgeois; poems by Seuphor, van Ostayen, Casteels. 

MANOMETRE, Lyons. Malespine, Peeters, Seuphor, Tzara. 

MERZ, Hanover. Reproductions: Dexel, Grupius, Hoech, Arp, Char- 
choune, Lissitzky. Poem: ‘‘Madame” by Tzara. 

IL CONVEGNO, Milan. Reviews on Italian and French literature. An 
article on the composer Szymanowsky by Henry Prunieres. 

SECESSION; New York. The Testament of a Stone: Notes on the Me- 
chanics of the Poetic Image, Ivor Winters. 

ZENIT, Belgrade. International journal of the advance-guard. 


HARMONY 
Musician, New York: 


N the last number of the Lirrte Review Temporary New Yorker, in 
a note on Henry Cowell, made these vague remarks: 
The Greeks had only five, the Church used the Octave and five, 
Bach used all, Beethoven fought three years to get recognition 
for the use of Octave, five and three. Is this the period of 
“revolution” in Art? in Music? 


Here is a confused statement of the history of western music: Greek and 
Gregorian modes, tempered scale, keys, diatonicism and chromaticism. Your 
meaning above is not clear. You should discuss the resulting tendencies of 
polytonality and atonality and clear up your first remarks for the readers of the 
LittLe Review. . . . For expert discussion of the latter read Alfredo Cas- 
sella in The Musical Quarterly, April, 1924, “Problems of Today.” 


NOTE—In this connection we received a characteristic letter from George 
Antheil, accusing me of having written the note of Temporary New Yorker. 
I still have the courage to sign, that little jh, to anything I happen to write. 
George also thought that it would be nice to tell me that I swiped all of his 
ideas in my comment on Strawinsky’s ““Noces” (Exiles Number). I hoped to lay 
hands on his sour-eyed-view of “Noces” and Strawinsky. I wanted to print 
it here to see if the reader could detect, in my article, the same infantile com- 
petitive spleen.—jh. 
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